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Great Britain and Ireland, fomented on the basis 
of industrial unrest, forms one of the cardinal 
points in the instructions of the Third Inter- 
national sent out a few months since to Moscow’s 
secret agents abroad, of which a scrap got into the 
Press the other day through a news agency. The 
Metropolitan police authorities have let it be 
known that Communist agitation has been visibly 
at work in provoking breach of the peace at home ; 
but the Belfast riot is the first real success of this 
kind in the three kingdoms that the Bolshevik 
organisers can boast. 


The most cheering thing about the outbreak is 
the rapidity and certainty with which the Belfast 
police collared the situation. Clearly there will be 
no namby-pamby nonsense in Northern Ireland in 
dealing with Bolshevism. But the lesson to our 
enemies also contains a warning to ourselves. 
Suppose the Belfast police had not acted so 
strongly and so quickly : by Wednesday morning 
the city might have been in the hands of the 
rioters. Suppose a similar outbreak were en- 
gineered in London with a Labour Home Secre- 
tary in office, controlled (as the Labour Party is 
determined he should be) by an_ irresponsible 
caucus with a vigorous extremist tail, if not indeed 


head... 
* * 


* 
Mr. Samuel Insull, wanted by the Chicago 
police on a charge of embezzlement, has selected 
temporary residence with 
For in spite perfect judgment, Greece being 
em... one of the few civilised and com- 
***fortable countries with which the 
~ U.S. has not an extradition treaty in working 
order. Ratifications of an outstanding treaty are 
shortly expected, it is true, but we may be sure 
that Mr. Insull, with the advantages of personal 
contact, will arrange a long drawn out legal fight 
as to its retroactive validity. As a British citizen, 
Mr. Insull might have sought sanctuary from 
extradition in his country of origin; but he could 
perhaps have been got at here in other ways. 
Greece thus seems a good bolt-hole. Besides, the 
American police, though as yet they have failed 
to prove the contrary, do not admit him to be an 

Englishman. 


The reason for this refusal must, we think, be 
not merely practical but one of sentiment, too. 
Here is a man alleged to have made away with 
millions upon millions of America’s dollars and 
with his grandiose ‘‘ Utility Empire”’ to have 
done brown such hard-boiled financiers as Mr. 
Owen D. Young, and he is not an American! 
Great jumping Jehoshaphat! Poor little Eng- 
lend may quietly smile. When an Englishman 
sets out to do a thing, trust him to do it better 
even than the native Yankee. | 


Before this issue of the Saturday Review is in 
print, M. Herriot will have visited London and 
’ had a series of conversations with 
M. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on the 
subject of disarmament. Although 
our Prime Minister’s supporters are attempting to 
get credit for him therefrom, it would seem that 
the idea of a personal visit to London at this 
moment emanated from M. Herriot, anxious to 
dispel the fog of uncertainty and mistrust that the 
German claim for equality of armaments and its 
various reception has raised between Dover and 
Calais. 


According to well-informed sources, the French 
Premier will have come among us resolute not 
to discuss the German claim, which he declares, 
taking his stand on the indefeasible ground of 
treaty obligations, to be the business of the whole 
League of Nations and not of a few nations, his 
main business being to produce the newest French 
scheme for disarmament-cum-security. This most 
ingenious paper scheme consists of an interlock- 
ing system of conventions and pacts designed to 
pick out an aggressor in case of war and to bring 
other states automatically into the field against 
him, also providing for the formation of an inter- 
national force in the hand of the League of 


Nations. 
** 


Ingenious though it be, the scheme will fail, for 
the obvious reason that the great majority of Eng- 
: lishmen dislike the idea of our 
High Ideals country being automatically com- 
- 1. pelled to go to war in somebody 
Precticality else’s quarrel. We number our- 
selves among that majority: the general policing 
of the world is a high ideal, but the time has not 
yet come when Great Britain can safely commit 
herself to the practical steps necessitated thereby. 
M. Herriot’s plan will therefore fail. Mr. Mac 
Donald is said to have a counterplan up his sleeve: 
namely, to allow ‘‘ qualitative ’’ equality to Ger- 
many, who would thus be allowed the use of arms 
—such as tanks, heavy guns, war planes—at pre 
sent refused her, but not ‘‘ quantitative ’’ equality, 
i.e., the right to have as big an army as the 
biggest, save by progressive stages. 
** 
This plan, too, will fail, since the French, hav- 
ing reliable information as to German armaments, 
could not accept it without a pre 
Germany’s vious enquiry into their size to 
Armaments day, which enquiry in turn would 
be refused by Germany well knowing them to be 
far in excess of treaty obligations. And since 
Germany, in the person of that relatively moderate 
Chancellor, Herr von Briining, resolutely refused 
a promise not for the space of ten years to seek to 
alter her present territorial limits, and since such 
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a promise under Herr von Papen and General von 
Schleicher is unthinkable, it follows that France 
cannot accept any disarmament scheme involving 
a further substantial reduction of French forces 
Which guaran- 


without guarantees for security. 


tees nobody will give. 


* * 
* 


Thus we are brought back to the beginning of 
the circle, and, all plans and counter-plans having 
failed, the position will be that all 
The Big “D” pations must take care of their 
own security, having regard to their own needs 
and their neighbours’ presumed intentions. Now 
this does not sound nearly so nice as Disarmament 
with a big ‘‘ D,”’ yet it is really not at all a bad 
working system. It kept the peace among the 
principal European nations for over forty years, 
and might do so now for another forty ; and beyond 
this it would be folly to hope for certainty of any 
kind. But the condition for the success of this 
humble, old-fashioned system is that one should 
clearly make up one’s minds who are sure friends 
and who are possible—though everyone must 
hope, improbable—enemies, 

* * 

For all the disclaimers in the world, and all the 
protestations, it is clear that kites are being flown 

The M to test public feeling on the Means 

eans Test. It is probably true that in 
and the End certain areas the administration of 
the Means Test creates ill-feeling and grievances 
which are genuine. But this is an argument for 
administrative reform, not for the abolition of the 
Means Test. Originally the offspring of Socialist 
invention, the Means Test is so obviously fair and 
so evidently necessary that there is no need for 
reconsideration. A year ago the workers of the 
nation were ‘‘ fed up’”’ with paying the dole for 
thousands of undeserving applicants. There is no 
reason to suppose that they have changed their 
minds. And if a National Government, commis- 
sioned by the nation to swing to the right, are so 
soon to be frightened by Democracy and scared by 


silly hints of revolution, there is no health in it or 
us, 


** 
* 


“‘ The numbers in employment at September 26, 
1932, were substantially reduced owing to the trade 
dispute in the manufacturing sec- 
Lost Jobs tion of the cotton industry. If 
Persons directly involved in trade disputes (other 
than those unemployed at the commencement of 
the dispute) were left out of account, the numbers 
of insured persons in employment at September 26, 
1932, would show an increase of about 37,000 over 
a month before and about 31,000 over a year 
before.” 


That is an extract from a statement by the Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Labour, and what a reveal- 
ing light it throws on one aspect of the unemploy- 


— 


ment situation. But for trade disputes—always 
useless and wasteful whether they be strikes or 
lock-outs—something like 100,000 more persons 
would have been working and earning wages. It 
is a tragic reflection, but notwithstanding the 
unhappy penalty which had to be paid in 37,000 
families the sharp lesson taught by the figures will 
not, we hope, prove to have been in vain, 


* * 
* 


IN A LONDON TEA-SHOP 


I came in here at exactly four-fifteen 
And I see I have now been 
Sitting for twenty-three minutes at this table 
Which is supposed to be served by a girl 
called Mabel, 
Whom, the longer I am kept waiting, 
The more I find myself cordially hating. 
A flashy young man opposite me 
Is wolfing two poached eggs and a cup of tea, 
As far as I can tell, 
He seems to know Mabel fairly well, 
For when he called her she immediately came 
(Which is how I happen to know her name). 
They have had quite a nice little chat 
About this and that, 
And although I felt it was almost rude 
To intrude 
I have just ventured (as is the custom in a 
shop like this) 
To call attention to myself by saying ‘‘ Miss!’’ 
But she has merely looked at me as if I was a 
piece of dirt, 
And with a swish of her skirt 
Has walked off to get a Bath bun 
For the favoured one. 
I am now trying to make up my mind 
To ask my vis-a-vis if he will be so kind 
As to introduce me to Mabel 
When she returns to our table, 
As this appears to me 
To be 
The only possible way 
In which to get served to-day. 
Yes, I think 1’ll risk it 
For I really do want that glass of milk and 
a biscuit 
Which I ordered twenty-three minutes of so 
Ago. 
P.S.—As I don’t want to hurt any particular girl’s 
feelings may I add that this tea-shop was 
neither a Lyon’s nor an A.B.C. shop? 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
** 


- Is it really the province of Canterbury to deal 
with the foreign policy of this country? We do 
not think it is, and for that reason 

The Wrong we deplore what the Primate had 
Revelation to say at the Diocesan Conference 
in Canterbury. Admittedly there are times and 
degrees of crisis which justify the strong inter- 
vention of the Church in purely temporal affairs, 
as there are subjects, partly social and partly poli- 
tical, on which the Church has a duty to speak. 
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But it was Cardinal Bourne, not the Archbishop 
-of Canterbury, who spoke clearly at the time of the 
General Strike. And the personal views of Dr. 
Lang on foreign affairs seem to us comparatively 
insignificant. An Established Church does not 


help itself or the State by the revelation of partisan 
feeling in politics. 


* * 
* 


From Russia comes the enlivening news that 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, who belong to the oldest 
é of the old Bolshevik gang, have 
Six of one, once more, together with eighteen 
and others of the same kidney, been 
expelled from the Communist party. They have 
had the same experience before, have been rein- 
stated, and may be again; and if they are not, the 
difference will not be worth a halfpenny. It is 
futile, as some would do, to see any tendency or 
to draw any inference from such shifting. Ever 
since they seized the power the Bolsheviks have 
arranged their governmental affairs by a commit- 
tee system, well known in other walks of life to 
be one of great strength as well as flexibility. 
Until a real crash comes, no committee will go 
back on itself: that is part of the technique of 
running a committee. Who are the individual 
members of the committee matters little. The 
committee goes on: that is everything. 


Herr von Papen, the head of the German 
Cabinet by grace of ‘‘ Unser Gott ’’ and General 
. , von Schleicher, has announced in 
Contrariwise 4 speech at Munich that there will 
be a new constitution under which ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment and not Parliament will rule the State.” 
But does anybody imagine that in the last few 
years this has been otherwise? 


The ex-Crown Prince has, according to the 
Socialist paper ‘‘ Vorwarts ’’ announced that, on 
the first appropriate occasion, he will become 
Regent (with a view to the restoration of the Mon- 
archy) of the German Empire, and Prince Rupert 
of Wittelsbach assume the Crown of Bavaria. But 
did anyone imagine that this would be otherwise ? 

** 

Nitsichia 
I should have backed the winner of the race 
(Scoring advantage in the weekly game) 

If only, in the telephone’s dark place, 

I could have got my tongue around his name. 
** 
* 

The production of Cymbeline at the Old Vic is 

an event of importance, since living playgoers 
A have not had more than a couple 
Cymbeline ¢¢ chances to see the play. This 


rarity is due to an easily discernible cause. Of all 
Shakespeare’s plays, Cymbeline is the least satis- 


fying. It is difficult indeed to resist the impres. 
sion that it was an old work discarded, then 
fished out of a cupboard and dished up, in par 
by Shakespeare himself but with some scenes (like 
Posthumus’ dream and the last of Act V) probably 
by other hands, to stop a gap at Burbage’s urgent 
request. 


It is lucky that Cymbeline was not Shakespeare's 
last work, for then we should have taken it for 
evidence, as ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken ”” is in the 
case of Ibsen, of the break-up of a great mind. Ag 
it is, Cymbeline is seen to be a hotchpotch of 
scraps from other plays—Lear, Othello, As You 
Like It are unmistakable—whether by way of 
reminiscence or of anticipation in a sketch put 
on one side years before. Imogen can no more 
help being a delight than any other of Shakes. 
peare’s heroines, but even her behaviour lacks 
interest: the rest are puppets. 

** 

The performance at the Old Vic, nicely staged 

and taken at a good pace, is a credit to that fine 
enterprise. Treated by the pro 
yoo ducer Mr. Harcourt Williams as 
a light fantasy spangled with 
moments of high emotion, Cymbeline becomes a 
possible stage attraction. If the company’s reach 
is sometimes greater than its grasp, the scenes in 
the Welsh mountains are given wonderful spirit 
some quite out of the way acting in the parts of the 
banished Belarius and Cymbeline’s two kidnapped 
sons by Messrs. Morland Graham, Charles Hick- 
man and William Fox. The Iachimo of Mr. 
Malcolm Keen is a debonair villain; he is clever in 
the wager scene, even better in the bedroom, less 
effective at the end, a difficult bit to tackle. Miss 
Peggy Ashcroft could not fail to charm our eyes 
and ears as Imogen, but as yet lacks the delicate 
roguery essential to Shakespeare’s comedy 
heroines. We are grateful to the Old Vic. Every- 
one should see its Cymbeline who likes to avoid 
pretension and solemnity and to see how infinitely 
more engaging can be Shakespeare’s worst than 

almost anybody else’s best. 

** 
* 

What a lot of empty breath about a book calling 

itself an Outline for children and parents! A 
regular brass band (volunteer, no 

Voceset doubt) engaged by the publisher 
praeterea +o tell the world beforehand its 
epoch-making benefits! A pet 

fect phalanx of bishops and other worthy persons 
joined together in fulmination against _ its 
earth-shaking misdeeds! Has the spirit of 
W. S. Gilbert fled from among us? Remains 


none to say ‘‘ Pooh to you and Bah to 
you ’’? 
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The work in question will, we believe, be judged 
by impartial readers to be far too slight a thing, 
save in sheer avoirdupois, to merit either massive 
encomiums or flaming condemnations. And if it is 
natural for Socialists to puff their own wares, must 
others pay them the compliment of bringing out 
such heavy metal by way of protest? The name 
of Christ is not mentioned in this Outline of his- 
tory? A somewhat poor outline, one would think. 
Surely the faith of the protestants will stand up 
against the omission. Do they want us to think 
them so shaky as all that? 


* * 
* 


The B.B.C. has just achieved its greatest 
triumph. A few nights ago Mr. J. B. Priestley 
A was to have given the first of a 
4 new series of talks, but for a 
Suggestion quarter of an hour no sound was 
borne over the ether except the ticking of the 
B.B.C. clock and what Mrs. Priestley described as 
* a noise as if he had fainted.’’ The trouble was 
that Mr. Priestley’s script has been lost. That 
was bad enough in all conscience, but there are 
compensations in everything. Mr. Priestley’s un- 
delivered talk was entitled ‘‘ To a Highbrow,”’ and 
what more could a real Highbrow desire than a 
quarter of an hour’s uninterrupted listening to his 
own thoughts? There is an idea for the B.B.C. 
Community singing has had its day; let the 
Announcer say: ‘‘ There will now be an interval 
for Community Thinking.’’ It would at all events 
serve to cut out an occasional ‘‘ item.” 


* * 


Will not some great English lady come forward 
to break a lance with the Duchesse d’ Uzés? That 
redoubtable octogenarian, who still 
un ! rides to hounds and, not long since, 

stood for two hours to deliver a 
lecture (keeping her audience standing too), it has 
just been revealed, obtained her motorist’s driving 
licence in 1898, and still on occasion drives. Thirty- 
four years a motor driver—twice that a horse- 
woman—eighty-four years old this year: who will 
oblige as champion for our country ? 


** 

* 
“Sir Alexander Cockburn-Campbell (pronounced 
“ Coburn-Campbell ’’)”*—thus we read in the 
Pronuncia- columns of that admirable 
meato organ, the ‘‘ Sunday Times,”’ 
and we confess to a real liking for this new note 
in journalism. But where to stop? How much 
ignorance to assume in one’s readers? If we were 
to write that ‘‘ Mr. Marjoribanks (pronounced 
Chumley) and Mr. Chumley (pronounced Chol- 
mondeley) were hunting (the aspirate is sounded) 
with the honest (no aspirate) pack of which the 


have simply accepted the B.B.C. accent. 
is very difficult. 


joint masters are Messrs. McLeod (loud), Inglis 
(gles), Cassilis (sells) and Robinson (sic)’’ we 
should probably get into all sorts of hot water. 
Besides, a lot of people and places (like Daventry 
or Towcester, without thinking of Machynlleth) 
have grown so timid of mispronunciation that they 
It really 


* * 
* 


Tate will go. Tate won’t go. Tate may go. 


Tate may not go. Tate goes. The whole thing has 


been stupidly mismanaged and the 

T-t-t-t-tate M.C.C. comes out of it rather ill. 
lt was possible on a dozen different occasions to 
have made a decision and to have stuck to it. The 
business has had too much of the ‘‘ You shan’t 
play in our backyard ”’ atmosphere about it, and 
we can quite well leave this sort of thing to Brad- 
man and the Australian Board of Control. We are 
delighted to know that Tate is fit and well. We 
are glad he is going to Australia. We hope he 
will collect a bagful of wickets. But we do not 
care to see the M.C.C. playing ‘‘ Eena, Deena, 
Dinah, Doh.”’ 


* 
* 


WHEREVER | MAY ROAM 


God grant me this, wherever I may roam 

My path may lead me, with the twilight, home. 
Many a magic way has called me out, 

Ways hedged by danger, ways paved with doubt. 
Many a luring echo I heard fall .... 

Did not the wide seas and the mountains call ? 


Under strange skies whose stars I did not know, 
Spellbound by scents where spice-filled winds did 
blow, 


Lulled by a sea where tropic moonlight danced, 
Basking in glades by orchid flames entranced, 


Witched by the slopes where rhododendrons grow, 
Still through the pines to the lost perpetual snow, 


In sandy wastes the moon daubed silver-white, 
Drugged by sea-music through an island night, 


Only one law I knew for me was true, 
To go, to want, to search for something new ; 


Only one thought I knew would haunt me still, 
To go and look beyond the farthest hill. . . . 


God, your dear World is very good to roam, 
But, in the evening, let my road lead home. 


A. R. UBSDELL. 


* * 
* 

A further article in the Saturday Review series 
written by clergymen will appear in next week’s 
issue, when the Rev. A. S. Reeve 
will deal with ‘‘ Why People Do 

Not Go to Church.” We regret 

: that the author of last week’s 
article, the Rev. Frank Woods, was erroneously 
described as the Vicar of Portsea, 
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The Baldwin Myth 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


HE Conservative Party had its annual 
Conference last week and, since the Con- 
servative Party is the pith and marrow of 

the National Government, its domestic affairs have, 
more than ever, a vital interest for the country, the 
Empire, and the world. Of course, as the Saturday 
Review sees politics, the Conservative Party’s 
affairs can never be domestic; for this party is 
the foundation of English policy ; if it perished, as 
the Liberal Party is perishing, or fell into frag- 
ments, like the immediate Labour Party, why, 
then, ‘‘ good-bye to all that.” 


It was, apparently, a dull and uneventful con- 
ference. Save for some sentences, torn from their 
context in Mr. Baldwin’s speech, which seemed 
sensational in the columns of the Daily Express, 
the Conference provided hardly any copy for the 
popular newspapers. This, however, was only 
the surface. Beneath it are fires and heats which 
may truly be called volcanic. 


Of course the lid would almost certainly have 
been taken off if Mr. Winston Churchill, in full 
blast and complete vigour, had moved the Indian 
resolution. Lord Lloyd argues from experience 
with force, logic, and knowledge. He had a great 
following and shook the Mandarins. But his 
political arts and oratory are not to be matched with 
those of Mr. Churchill. It was the accident of a 
sick bed, not the mind of Conservatism, which gave 
to the Conference its humdrum quiet in place of 
an explosion. 


Under the Surface 


So below the surface of Conservatism there 
grows always this malignant tumour of a leader- 
ship which separates itself deliberately from the 
political religion of those whom it leads. 


Mr. Baldwin has been a favourite of fortune. 
He has had three chances. Two of them he threw 
away. He forced an unnecessary election on 
purely insular Protection and his party was 
destroyed at the polls; he went to the country, 
after a feeble term of office, on a cry of ‘‘ Safety 
First,’’ and the Socialist Government which so 
nearly wrecked England thus came to power. And 
now, for the third time, Mr. Baldwin, leading the 
great forces of Conservatism in the House of 
Commons and throughout the country, has the 
actual power once more in his hands. 


How does he seem to use it? Hardly at all. At 
what objectives is his policy aimed? Not at the 


objectives sought by the great majority of Con- 


servatives up and down the country. On these 
two points, at least, there can hardly be disagree- 
ment. It would be difficult to say, apart from 
amiable emotions and blameless sentiments, what 
is the Baldwin policy in terms of fact. Apparently 
some philosophic blend of Socialistic Whiggery 
in which compromise is infinitely preferable to 
battle. A few years ago this suited, perhaps, the 


mood of Conservatism which had been bullied by 
intellectual self-deception into a timid ignorance g 
any mind of its own. But facts are the try 
education and the insurgent generation has dis 
covered—not so strangely after all—that truth js 
truth and sense sense, however loudly they may 
drowned by the Morris-Oxford accents of their 
traducers. What was old-fashioned has becom 
new, what was elderly is young again, and Con. 
servatives to-day are clear in their minds. They 
demand common sense in place of philosophic 
doubt, short, drastic cuts instead of the longeg 
way round. 


The Change 


This again, explains the facts about Mr. 
Baldwin’s relation to his party—which also is not 
open to honest doubt. Two or three years ago 
Mr. Baldwin was an idol, feet of clay admitted or 
not. To question his leadership in the average 
country house was to be hotly accused of wrecking 
tactics or serfdom to Lords Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere—two misguided peers who have indeed 
supported the arms of Mr. Baldwin. There was, 
even then, a minority, distinct but quite definitely 
« minority, which felt Mr. Baldwin, whom they 
liked and respected, to be a handicap to the Con 
servative cause. There was then, as there is nov, 
another minority, probably insignificant in 
numbers, if not in influence, which disliked and 
distrusted Mr. Baldwin, personally and politically. 
To-day it has become, even in country houses, 
difficult and unpopular to defend any of Mr. 
Baldwin’s leadership. And the minority which 
confides Conservatism happily to his guidance be 
comes smaller all the time. 

These are the undoubted facts. 
inevitable. 
renders, Irwinesque delusions, and _ obstinate 
insistence on a ‘‘ Progressive ’’ policy which, 
patently, cannot be made to work. _ Ireland- 
temporising mixture of high hand and soft sawdet 
which unites the vices of alternatives. America- 
a cowardly want of candour and much needles 
subservience. Foreign policy—inability or unwil- 
ingness to choose a friend or have a policy at all. 
Agriculture—dismal failure in what might be Mr 
Baldwin’s chief pre-occupation. And Nation 
Government is no excuse at all. 


But the facts make for disaster. They are tht 
more to be deplored because Baldwin—vety 
shrewd, admirable in many things, by nature 
indolent, grown ambitious, autocratic, vain (like 
the great) and mystified—cannot, sometimes wil 
not, be made aware of them. 


He remains leader because those who murmit 
lack the courage of their convictions and becaus 
the myth goes that ‘‘ there is no one else.’’ A sill} 
myth, as we shall hope to show later. Meanwhile 
the surface of the Conference has not really hiddes 
the serious maladies of the Conservative cause. 
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Might-Have-Been Affairs 


The Truth Drug By 


HERE ought to be a law against the 
T admission of Russian professors to 
England. Then we should be spared such 
disconcerting incidents as those which followed the 
arrival of Professor Petropavloff last month, with 
his so-called Sinceritas. This drug, which the 
pular press at once unscientifically re-christened 
the “ Truth Serum,’’ has the curious quality of 
making anybody affected by it act according to the 
deeper and sincerer urges of his nature. It does 
not make everybody tell the truth, or what he 
believes to be the truth, because so many people 
have no urge to tell the truth in any circumstances. 
It is not altogether clear what happened, but 
the most authentic story is that the Professor, on 
his way down Fleet Street to lunch at the Savoy, 
dropped a large phial of Sinceritas which quickly 
impregnated the air and affected several hundreds 
of people, some of them miles away. The results 
were very curious. 

For example, the newspapers for the next few 
days contained many unusual features. The 
Times devoted its first leader to a scathing attack 
on the supine procrastination of the National 
Government, and demanded that Mr. Winston 
Churchill should immediately be made Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for India in a Con- 
servative administration. The Morning Post, 
whose offices were equally affected by the drug, 
announced editorially that, if it had realised twenty 
years ago how peculiarly ungracious the bulk of 
the Ulster and Southern Irish loyalists were, it 
would gladly have abandoned them to their fate in 
an insurgent Ireland. The Daily Telegraph 
called for the impeachment of the directors of the 
Bank of England as the prime causers of the 
financial debacle of 1931. Sir Walter Layton, in 
the News Chronicle, told his readers not to regard 
his views on Free Trade as necessarily correct 
because he had repeated them daily, almost word 
for word, for several years. The editor of the 
Manchester Guardian (who must have been on a 
visit to London, or been bitten by somebody who 
was) denied impatiently that his was an impartial 
organ of opinion ; on the contrary, he said, it was 
just as ruthlessly one-sided in its presentation of 
news as any of the newspapers it affected to despise. 


Curiouser 


The Daily Herald appeared with several columns 
blank, its compositors, who seemed impervious to 
drugs, refusing to print the attacks on Trades 
Union wire-pulling which were handed to them by 
the leader-writers. Mr. James Douglas, in the 
Daily Express, said that, if there was one thing he 
hated more than another, it was sob-stuff ; give him 
the raw, hard facts of life, he went on, and you 
could keep your heartbroken grandmothers and 
your clever little pets! All the papers agreed that, 
if the weather reports they published from the 


French Riviera were correct, rain and wind would 
never be known there in winter, which was 


C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


manifestly untrue. Truth did not appear at all. 

Several Members of Parliament sent open letters 
tc their constituents, stating that the latter were a 
set of greedy, short-sighted fools hardly worth the 
trouble of bribing at election-times. A group of 
company-promotors committed suicide, though, 
strangely enough, they were not those whom every- 
body suspected of sharp practice. Mr. Montagu 
Norman refused re-election as governor of the 
Bank of England and stated publicly that neither 
he nor any of his associates was capable of ruling 
the country. Most of the suitors for divorce 
boasted in open court that their evidence was 
collusive, and the judges thanked them for their 
friendly and public-spirited co-operation. Surrey 
magistrates refused any longer to try motoring 
cases unless they were assisted by expert assessors 
with practical driving experience. The Mayor of 
Southampton refused to give a civic welcome to a 
performing seal which arrived by boat from Holly- 
wood. 


And Curiouser 


The B.B.C. band of hope told the sad truth 
about Geneva, but this created very little surprise 
outside Broadcasting House. A number of new 
books, alleged to be written by popular writers 
recently deceased, were withdrawn by their 
publishers in the absence of satisfactory proofs of 
their authorship. Mr. Bernard Shaw and Sir 
James Barrie disputed as to which of them had 
invented the joke about the curate’s egg, the former 
insisting that he had often used it in his plays, 
the latter that he had made whimsical references to 
it in his speeches. Mr. H. G. Wells consulted an 
astrologer for information about the probable 
events of next year, and the astrologer confessed 
frankly that he had not the slightest idea. The 
Theosophical Society announced that the world was 
flat, and was at once joined by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. _Patent-medicine vendors admitted 
that most of their wares were worthless, while the 
actresses who advertised beauty preparations 
insisted on trying them before praising them. 
Wives told their husbands what they thought about 
them, and were deeply offended when their hus- 
bands retaliated by comparing them with other 
people’s wives. Several actors admitted that their 
expressed contempt for the films was due to their 
inability to obtain jobs at Elstree. 

In fact, during the week or two that the Pro- 
fessor’s drug floated in the air, most astonishing 
things happened. The interesting point, however, 
was raised in legal circles (which were temporarily 
dépleted by the absence of certain notoriously 
speculative solicitors, who refused to practice; and 
disconcerted by the refusal of policemen and expert 
witnesses to depart from the strict letter of their 
oath) whether the publication of confessions made 
under the influence of Sinceritas is libellous; and, 
until this question is settled, I must refrain from 
mentioning many other curious details. 
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The Art Treasures Exhibition 


By Tancred Borenius 


66 RT Treasures Exhibition’’—the term 
_ carries one’s thoughts back to the time 
when, in 1857, the artistic resources of 
England were drawn upon to form, at Man- 
chester, an assemblage which to us, turning over 
the pages of the catalogue describing it, seems a 
reflection of conditions which have almost come to 
assume the character of a legend. Those were the 
days when Dr. Waagen in his leisurely travels 
from one country house to the next, produced a 
survey of English collections which truly dazzles 
the reader of his ponderous four volumes; and 
when the Treasury in its instructions to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery urged that 
acquisitions should mainly be restricted to pictures 
abroad since ‘‘ as regards the finer works of art 
in this country, it may be assumed that, although 
they may change hands, they may not leave our 
shores.”’ 

In this year of grace, 1932, one might almost 
contend—and this applies to the world in general 
and not exclusively to England—that the only col- 
lectors left are the dealers. Certain it is that the 
exhibition which the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association has arranged at Messrs. Christie’s 
galleries reveals a wealth of fine things in the pos- 
session of ‘‘ the trade ’’ in this country which is 
simply astounding, and lovers of art cannot be 
sufficiently grateful for the opportunity here 
afforded of seeing, brought together in groups, 
large numbers of fine specimens of different artistic 
categories, which normally exist scattered all over 
the country. 


The Great ‘“ Draw” 


There is, indeed, something here for the student 
of almost any speciality of the fine or ‘‘ applied ”’ 
arts. The great popular ‘‘ draw ”’ of the exhibi- 
tion is undoubtedly the magnificent embroidered 
throne (No. 1) displayed in the Central Gallery, 
once at Kimberley and used by Queen Elizabeth 
during her visit to the seat of the Wodehouse 
family in August, 1578, when it is on record that 
the Queen was “ well received and nobly enter- 
tained.’’ This unique memento of the Queen’s 
visit certainly produces a most striking decorative 
effect, thanks to the lovely strips of old ruby vel- 
vet which have been used for the building up of 
the design and furnish a superb background for 
the embroideries in gold and silver thread, to a 
large extent of heraldic character. Surrounded as 
it is by a most formidable array of fine furniture, 
and with the walls all round hung with splendid 
tapestries, yet this exquisite example of Eliza- 
bethan design and workmanship holds its own 
triumphantly. 

Of the individual sections in the Exhibition that 
devoted to English silver is of particular interest. 
In comparison with Continental countries, Eng- 
land is extraordinarily rich in fine silversmiths’ 
work, reaching back in an almost unbroken 
sequence to the end of the Middle Ages. It is 


hence peculiarly appropriate that the series now op 
view at King Street should cover a very | 
stretch chronologically and be of superb quality, 

Close to the beginning of the series comes a piege 
of extraordinary interest, the Henry VII Standing 
Salt (No. 445), bearing an unique date mark fo, 
1505 and of surpassing loveliness in the design and 
ornamentation of a type of vessel which is pecy. 
liarly characteristic of England at this period— 
why, I have often wondered. Step by step we can 
then follow the development of the craft in Eng. 
land, as illustrated by examples of outstanding 
merit. It is really invidious to direct attention to ip. 
dividual pieces when the general standard of the 
collection is so extraordinarily high. 


Unfamiliar Masters 


Among the pictures, the works of the English 
school predominate numerically and __ include 
several interesting examples of comparatively un 
familiar masters. One case in point is supplied 
by the animated, Canaletto-like view of the Piazza 
della Signora in Florence, with a Punch-and 
Judy show in the foreground (No. 1377). Signed 
and dated 1763, it is the work of Thomas Patch 
who accompanied Sir Joshua to Italy in 1749 and 
settled in Florence, where he was frequently em 
ployed in painting caricatured portrait groups of 
English visitors. Patch is also to be remembered 
as one of the first people to take an appreciative 
interest in the early Italian masters, several of 
whose works he engraved, much to the delight of 
Horace Walpole. Again, the fine full-length por. 
trait of Mrs. Williamson as Miranda (No. 157) 
occupying a place of honour in the room on the 
left of the entrance hall, will probably have caused 
many people to exclaim ‘‘ Oh yes, Hoppner!”’ As 
a matter of fact, it is one of the best portraits ever 
painted by Sir Martin Archer Shee, exhibited a 
the Academy in 1804 and hence a comparatively 
early work by this long-lived master. 

Of the Old Masters, a small, but in several 1 
spects notable collection is present. The student 
of early Italian art will note with interest the pre 
sence of such unfamiliar examples of the Sienes 
School as the two delightful predella pictures d 
the legend of St. Clement by Bernardino Fungai 
(Nos. 1348-49) and the charming genre scent 
‘* Measuring the Corn’? by Guidoccio Cozzarelli 
(No. 1368). Rembrandt is impressively repre 
sented by the large ‘‘ Aristotle contemplating the 
Bust of Homer ”’ (No. 1355), a work of the artist’ 
later phase, painted in 1653 for an Italian patron, 
Don Antonio Ruffo of Messina—a fact curiously 
enough left unmentioned in the long pedigree 
the picture given in the Exhibition Catalogue 
Another Rembrandt, the ‘‘ Portrait of a Turk” 
(No. 1867), is a work of a much earlier period, 
about 1636, its presence in London being histot 
cally interesting as a silent witness to the tragic dis 
integration of the great Hermitage collection nov 
taking place. 
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I Went to Whipsnade 


By Jane Orchard 
1OW on HE first thing that happens at Whipsnade is_ lazy on that particular afternoon, you may see 
long T a restaurant. It is, in fact, an excellent nothing at all. (In that respect, of course, 

ality, restaurant, as it need be—for those wind- Regent’s Park beats Whipsnade; you always get 
a piece swept downs of Hertfordshire have a bracing and your shillingsworth.) 
anding cutting air. But the restaurant is a little discon- But when they do show, they are a noble spec- 
ark for HE certing ; for the new Zoo boasts that at Whipsnade tacle. Clean, lithe and healthy—there are few 
gn and there are no cages or enclosures where animals are lovelier things in nature than a wolf. He is the 
5 Peete kept and fed—and right there at the entrance is a father of all dogs great and small—for the jackal 
eriod— substantial and well-built enclosure where humans theory of dog descent seems now enerally dis- 
wee are kept to feed other humans every day. credited and for my part I never believed it—and 
. Eng. Have the Fellows of the most popular of our there are moments when a wolf shows up through 
anding learned Societies descended so low as to play a_ the pines in the autumn sunshine which tempt me 
n tom joke on their visitors? Hardly, I think, for zoolo- to think that this wild ancestor is, after all, a more 
of the gists are grave and serious folk, intent on such splendid beast than man has made of the Alsatian 

recondite themes as ae and Coloration and and the Airedale. 

Natural Selection. Besides, jests about livin 
— creatures sometimes provoke a tu quoque. After A ‘Job Lot” of Lions 
na all, when the Dean of St. Paul’s remarked as he This may be heresy, but at least it is a tribute 


looked at the Mandril that the Almighty might 


to one success at Whipsnade. Unfortunately, I 


ws ied have created it as a joke, the obvious retort was cannot say as much for the lions. Perhaps they 
"Dias made that when the Mandril looked at the Dean were a job lot that I saw; but to call these the King 
nae it probably had the same idea. of Beasts was enough to turn a loyal English- 


These things, like the spectacle of a chimpanzee 
admiring itself in a broken mirror, sometimes come 
too near home to be altogether palatable. 


Natural Conditions 


The real point of Whipsnade, of course, is that 
the animals are intended to live under natural 
conditions. The exhibits are only incidentally ex- 


woman into a republican on that particular 
afternoon. 


There was that furtive, sly and sullen look about 
them which one sometimes sees on human faces, 
and avoids as nature’s own danger signal. It is 
not so much a mask as a confession of failure, of 
the cheat being cheated, and no healthy beast—not 
even the hyena—ought to wear it. What on earth, 
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‘ah ¢ hibits ; actually they are presumed to live their own | wondered, was amiss with those lions? 
rth por lives, as creatures of the wild, to have their liberty The truth is, I fancy, that they have been 
: and to fend for themselves. 


It will be a National 


». 1572) ; cheated. A lion is naturally an optimist ; he makes 
Park (or rather an International Park) on a small - 

on the reign slo engse : the best of things, but Nature has to play up too 

caused will be interesting tO and do its bit. Put him in a cage and he does 

not pine—captivity is boring, but it has compensa- 


For some years, no doubt, it will be inconclu- 
sive ; the Zoological Society are careful to point out 
to visitors that Whipsnade is only in the early 
stages of development. It takes animals time to 
settle down in new conditions, and we may have 
to wait till the next generation has begun to breed 
before we can speak with any certainty of the 


its ever 
pited at 
ratively 


tions in free rations poked through the bars. But 
give him space and room to exercise, and he ex- 
pects the things that from time immemorial have 
gone with it—good hunting and something to use 
his wits on. 

Any fool knows that a cage is slavery, and 


eral 
student 


the pre: nite seunien slavery demands submission, not intelligence. But 
Sienese freedom means, or ought to mean, an objective, the 
tures of But already there are odd signs and indications need to earn one’s living and to use one’s intelli- 
Fungai of changes. The wolves, for instance, have been gence; that, after all, is the reason why the wild 


a complete success; instead of the miserable little 
paddock which did duty in Regent’s Park, the 
pack now have a noble pinewood to roam about in, 
tc breed in, and in fact to do anything they like in. 
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rabbit has a larger brain than the domestic pet, 
and probably it is the reason why charwomen are 
sometimes more capable than house-parlourmaids. 

But the Whipsnade lions, when all is said and 


The pack are thought to have bred this year—sure 
Sign of acclimatisation—but next summer will be 
the test of that. (I should not be surprised if there 
were rather too many wolves at Whipsnade in ten 
years’ time.) 

Actually, they are rather difficult to see, and the 
ordinary visitor, who has nothing in particular to 
do and is therefore in a great hurry, sees little of 


them. You have to wait until they choose to show 
themselves, and the obvious place to wait in is 
luckily not the best place, and if the wolves feel 


done, have only been given a sham freedom, an 
imitation Magna Carta. They have space but 
nothing to do, freedom to kill but nothing to kill; 
it is rather like giving a cricketer a bat and stumps 
but ‘no ball. I fancy that the progeny of this list- 
lessness will be a sort of half domesticated lion, 
a thing neither tame nor wild, a hybrid discon- 
tented useless thing like the pacifist’s ideal of 
Britannia. 

What those lions want is a zebra or an antelope 
to hunt. Dare the Zoological Society risk it? 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Does Science Produce Human Happiness 


YES, By ArtHurR W. Has M.A. 


CIENCE is such an obvious whipping boy 
S that no-one need be surprised when the ill- 
temper of a puzzled and hurt world is vented 

upon it. 

The well-meaning scientist is attacked for 
having driven mankind into an orgy of speed. But 
no man is compelled to own a racing car, or to 
make his leisure anything else but what the name 
implies. Cars and wireless may be a curse if 
wrongly used, but no-one can deny that the 
potential enjoyment of those who live in the country 
has been enormously increased by the motor-car, 
represented by the humble but useful ’bus, and 
wireless which provides portable rather than canned 
music. 

Overproduction shows the same story. If man- 
kind is so foolish, regarded from an Olympian 
standpoint, as to throw fish back into the sea 
because to retain them would mean lowering the 
price of those already caught to the benefit of the 
community at large, the designers of steam trawlers 
cannot fairly be blamed for the confusion which has 
resulted. 

What is wanted is not less science but more. 
There is no reason logically why one village of a 
few hundred inhabitants should have four or more 
general stores each selling a similar assortment 
from candles to chocolate, when two larger shops 
would give a better choice more economically. Nor 
is there any reason why such a large proportion of 
the energies of our cities should be devoted to 
selling and speculation. It may be objected that 
the alternative is communism, and that communism 
will not work. With the second point I agree, but 
it is surely a poor compliment to our intelligence 
to suppose that planning, in any large sense, must 
be permanently confined to a communist state. 

Now for some positive points. Reference to a 
monumental work by Professor J. H. Clapham, 
the Cambridge economic historian, shows beyond 
question or argument that whatever elsethe industrial 
revolution has accomplished, it has very definitely 
raised the general standard of living. Whether 
this has increased contentment may be very 
reasonably disputed, but happiness is something 
more than contentment, and if the range of life 
has been extended it must surely be reckoned as a 
gain—and no small one. 

As for health, it must be admitted that we are 
more subject to nerves and appendicitis than our 
ancestors, but we live longer and retain youth 
further into middle age. And a score of loath- 
some diseases from smallpox to plague have been 
removed, if not from our ken, from the direct 
experience of most of us. 


Science means exact knowledge. Not all of it 


may be capable of immediate application, and cer- 
tainly most of it is capable of misuse. Knowledge 
in itself can never be anything but good, and the 
choice between use and abuse must be left to its 
possessor. 


NO, By R. Cecit Owen, B.Sc. 


HE philosopher realises at once that science 

cannot promote human happiness ; science 

relates to the body (for psychology is ny 
yet a science) whereas happiness is of the soy}, 
The layman, however, may be pardoned for beliey. 
ing that much human happiness is promoted by 
science. Let us look for a moment at some of the 
supposed blessings of science and see to what ex 
tent, if any, they bring happiness. Merely as 
samples I will name three—speed, copious produc. 
tion, surgical and medical advance. 


At first sight, speed appears to be an absolute 
gain. We hear so much about ocean liners, 
motor-cars, aeroplanes and railway trains moving 
at velocities that would have astounded our fore. 
fathers. But what is the gain—the net gain? 
Science not only speeds up travel and all manner of 
transport : it simultaneously speeds up the whole of 
life—so that speed has become not so much a neces. 
sary gain as a necessary evil. 


Leisure is no longer leisurely and unless under. 
taken at lightning pace it cannot, in these days of 
speeded up competition, be enjoyed at all. It is 
inconceivable that man can be happier because his 
body moves more quickly. 


Then look at cheap production. An abundance 
of food, cheap houses and furniture, cheap cloth. 
ing, cheap luxuries—what are better calculated to 
promote happiness? On the contrary, are not the 
world’s miseries to-day to be attributed to over-pro- 
duction? In other words it is science which is 
responsible for the present world-wide wretchedness 
and discontent. Science may some day solve our 
economic problems and enable copious production 
to spell happiness—but that day is not yet. Even 
if and when that day dawns we can only say that 
science has remedied an evil of her own creating! 


Ah, but look at surgical and medical pro 
gress. Here surely science has been a fairy god 
mother! Delicate surgical operations—impossible 
a century ago—insulin, in postponing death from 
diabetes, vitamins in relation especially to juvenile 
health, glandular therapy, psycho-analysis and the 
cure of neuroses, to say nothing of anesthetics and 
antiseptics—here is a tale of unmixed blessings. 
Alas, no. The sad truth is that civilisation— 
which is to say science—is the arch-generator of 
our physical disorders—neuroses, diabetes, rickets, 
appendicitis, cancer, and all the rest. Civilisation 
(or science) first creates these evils and then (with 
only partial success) sets about the curing of them. 


Anyone who would claim that science promotes 
happiness would first have to show that scienct 
had in some way become the handmaiden of those 
influences which are universally recognised a 
happiness-begetters—like good art or beautiful 
landscapes or economic security or sound health of 
acceptable religion. But is science ever at the 
service of these ideals and ends ? 
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By JOHN POLLock 


Westminster Theatre. Dizzy. 
Pellatt. 
HE writing of historical plays is to be 
commended as rendering available for the 
stage a whole range of pleasing subjects otherwise 
inaccessible to it and the nearer the period of the 
play is to ourselves, the more pleasing the subject 
will be. In less happy times any theme touching 
on the history of England within a century or so 
was like to be barred by authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain ; to-day this office is worked with so 
much finer intelligence and, one may say, humanity, 
that audiences are now able to see great men of 
only a generation back before their eyes, and 
among them, at the Westminster Theatre, those 
two transcendent figures, Disraeli and Gladstone. 
Mr. Pellatt’s ‘‘ Dizzy’’ is to be welcomed 
not only as illustration of a principle. It is more- 
over a charming and ingenious comedy. Plenty 
ef enjoyment can be got from Mr. Pellatt’s play as 
its reception showed. It might indeed be still 
better; might be absolutely fascinating. But— 
there are a number of “‘ buts.’” Among these is 
emphatically not the objection, taken by some, 
that the action of the play is imaginary. 
Public characters are not always living in 
public, and it is precisely bits of their lives that do 
not come the way of historians wherein the 
author of taste may bring them before us in a 
natural and interesting way. Mr. Pellatt has 
found or invented a capital theme: Lord 
Beaconsfield, at the height of his power in 1878, 
is induced by his adored Caroline, Lady Creech, 
to spend a week in a country house and disentangle 
her nephew from an affair with a foreign 
adventures. 


Imperfections 


The valid reservations are different. Here and 
there Mr. Pellatt’s touch falters: worst of all, 
falters in his big scene, where Dizzy manages to 
be alone at midnight in the lovely adventuress’ 
bedroom and cross examines her. Another error 
is the prologue, in which Disraeli is introduced 
forty years earlier and for the first time meets 
Caroline then a young girl. The scene is written 
with skill but, beyond displaying Dizzy’s youth- 
ful ideas and aspirations, has no connection 
with the action of the play proper. It could only 
avoid giving a sense of being beside the point by 
being superlatively acted; and this unfortunately 
it is not. Here are the rocks on which Mr. Pellatt’s 
ship splits or, should it avoid so sad a fate, that 
force her to sail in hesitating guise. Mr. Pellatt’s 
play in short has been badly cast and is none too 
well produced. 

One shining exception there is that should be 
trumpeted forth from the housetops: as Lady 
Creech Miss Gillian Scaife gives a performance so 
enchanting in its natural appeal as to supply a 
measure of how good the whole, better handled, 
might have been. As young Caroline, as Caroline 
in later life, she is pretty, chic, distinguished, per- 
fectly true to life; and she is the only one of the 


By Thomas 


cast to wear the costumes of the period with ease. 
With her on the stage, our interest is constantly 
whetted ; without her, dulled. 

Miss Scaife is a star piercing the clouds of thick 
night. For the adventuress, it was essential to 
have not only loveliness but also seeming worldly 
skill; and Miss Vera Poliakoff, who provides the 
former desideratum, sadly lacks experience. Mr. 
Gladstone, somewhat dragged in, appears before 
us as a hearty, obtuse, north-country farmer and, 
for unknown reasons, is given a highly florid com- 
plexion. Baron Veurst, the vamp’s ‘“‘ uncle,”’ 
would not pass muster in a third-rate boarding- 
house; the gentlemen in the play seem like 
domestic servants, and the servants like bagmen. 


The Great Man 


And Dizzy? Lord Beaconsfield is played by 
Mr. Ernest Milton with a wealth of technical skill, 
the ingenuity of which does not save it from being 
jejune. He is so bent on reproducing the great 
statesman’s mannerisms that he has forgotten the 
compelling force behind them and, moreover, 
seriously overdoes the decrepitude. Gaiety, not 
vapourising, is wanted in the prologue; in the 
play, not mere sentimental chaff, but an incisive 
brain. That the part was a very difficult one to fill 
must be allowed : to make the play triumph it would 
need the force and brilliant style of, say, a Robert 
Farquharson. Mr. Milton’s performance suggests 
a walnut kept too long—a tasty exterior, but dust 
within. 

“* Dizzy,’’ if not perfect, is a play to see. It 
contains clever situations and many amusing lines. 
It is a good attempt at something of high im- 
portance. And Miss Gillian Scaife is a marvel. 


Whitehall Theatre. 
Hackett. 


OAD House ”’ is the only American sign 

about this play of the Portsmouth Road. 
It is going to have immense success, and to 
deserve it as a clever, funny, light melodrama in 
which nobody behaves like a person in real life and 
no spectator desires such behaviour. The only 
serious criticism to be made on the excellent enter- 
tainment provided is that Mr. Godfrey Tearle has 
not the fine touch required to keep a cord already 
stretched a bit long quite taut at the end: it is 
a difficult situation to hold, and the rough and 
tumble psychology his ex-Canadian policeman dis- 
plays does not here do duty perfectly. But this 
passes unnoticed, and the spectator leaves the 
theatre conscious of an enviable evening spent in 
the adorable company of Mr. Gordon Harker and 
the charmingly assumed awkwardness of Miss 
Marion Lorne. If Mr. Harker takes the lion’s 
share of the applause, Miss Lorne comes in a good 
second, and lovers of acting are further grati- 
fied by a really notable bit of work from Mr. 
Charles Quartermaine, who has one of the most 
vivid death scenes imaginable. The conviction of 
this moment, while it lasts, lifts the play to a higher 
level and gives us an illusion of reality. No one 
will need to be told the story of ‘‘ Road House,”’ 
because everyone will go to see it, and the less he 
knows beforehand the greater will be his enjoyment. 


Road House. By Walter 
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Veterinary Science and the Nation’s Health 


By Professor F. T. G. Hobday Principal and Dean of the Royal Veterinary College 


ception of the enormous value to the sport- 

ing and agricultural wealth of the country 
of an efficient veterinary service, nor has it the 
slightest idea that the absolute freedom of man as 
well as animals from such diseases as glanders 
and rabies (to mention only two of the most ter- 
rible of the diseases which are infectious from 
animal to man) is due to the efficient administra- 
tion and control exercised by the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the collaboration of the members 
of the veterinary profession. To these diseases 
might be added cattle plague and contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, whose ravages used to cost the 
country tens of thousands of pounds annually. 


Other diseases, such as anthrax and foot-and- 
mouth disease, although occurring at spasmodic 
intervals, would be a very costly menace to the 
health of human beings if they were allowed to 
spread without control amongst the animals of 
this country ; whilst minor diseases, such as mange 
ot the dog or horse, are not only a source of annoy- 
ance but also of monetary loss when they break 
out in large studs of horses or packs of hounds, 
and they are also contagious to human beings. 
Even in the diseases of poultry the discoveries of 
veterinary research save the country thousands of 
pounds annually, for there is more money invested 
in poultry in Great Britain than in wheat. 


The above mentioned are only a few of the 
diseases for the prevention of which it is neces- 
sary, in the interests of the nation, that veterinary 
science shall receive national support. 


Glanders and rabies are two of the most hor- 
rible diseases which can attack either man or 
animal, and they are transmitted to man _ only 
through the medium of animals 


Glanders wiped out 


The first named, glanders, is primarily a 
disease of the horse tribe, and affects horses, asses 
and mules. Its cause is a small organism whose 
entrance into the system either of man or animal 
will cause the most terrible illness that it is pos- 
sible to imagine, practically always terminating 
fatally and being accompanied in the later stages 
by great pain and ulcerative sores in various parts 
of the body. It is a disease which is commonly 
met with among stable workers and those who 
come in contact with horses, and some twenty 
years ago its name was well known to all grooms 
and stablemen. 


A man can be readily infected by the discharge 
from the nostrils of an infected horse or even by 
handling the brushes, sponges or stable-cloths 
which have been in contact with a glandered horse. 
London alone used to be responsible for nearly 
2,000 deaths a year among its horses in the Lon- 
don County Council area, whilst Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and certain other large cities 


: ier general public, as a body, has no con- 


had also many losses. In the South African War 
it was accountable for the deaths of many thou. 
sands of our army horses; and indeed in all wars 
it has been the bugbear for which the Army 
Veterinary Officer is always on the look-out. [If 
appearing in country districts its source of origin 
can usually be traced to the visit of a horse from 
some city stud. It is so insidious that its presence 
may remain unsuspected for quite a long time. 


Modern veterinary science has now, however, at 
its command a method by which detection in 
the system of a suspected horse can be made cer- 
tain by the introduction into the eyelid of a few 
drops of a special preparation made from the 
organism which causes the disease. The skilled 
veterinarian can make a diagnosis with certainty 
within forty-eight hours, even if the animal is in- 
fected only in the slightest degree. During the 
Great War, by means of this test applied by the 
officers of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
glanders was entirely eradicated within the first 
two years from the horses and mules of the British 
Army ; and it has been applied so successfully that 
its presence in Great Britain is now unknown. 


This means that it has now not only been 
eliminated from the list of ailments which the 
veterinary practitioner is called upon to diagnose 
but also from the list of diseases which his medical 
confrére is called upon to diagnose in man; and 
so long as the present regulations of the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries are kept in operation, so long will man 
and animals in this country be unassailed by 


glanders—a fact which cannot be too widely 
known. 


Control of Dogs 


Rabies, or canine madness, the fear of which, as 
children, so many of us can still recollect, has not 
been met with in man in England for more than 
thirty years; and it can never reappear as an epi- 
demic in this country so long as veterinary control 
is kept upon the importation of dogs and animals 
of the dog tribe. Terribly infectious to man, the 
primary cause is the contact of the abraded sur- 
face of the body with the saliva of a rabid animal, 
and, whether the suspected animal is a horse or 
a cat, or any other animal, it has always had its 
origin in the shape of a rabid dog. 


The Muzzling Order imposed by Mr. Walter 
Long, when Minister of Agriculture many years 
ago, succeeded after a period of some months’ 
operation in eradicating the disease from amongst 
the dogs of Great Britain, and it then remained 
for the veterinary advisors of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to take steps to see that 
it was not reintroduced into the country. This 
explains the present quarantine regulations im- 
posed upon all dogs (and cats have recently been 
included) admitted from countries where rabies 
exists ; and the dog-loving public, whose animals, 
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and, indeed, themselves and their families, were 
always in danger from this particular disease, owe 
much to veterinary science for the present-day 
freedom of their pets. 

Anthrax and foot-and-mouth disease are ail- 
ments which particularly affect cattle, but both are 
of great importance to the public as they are con- 
tagious to man—the latter in particular to children 
and invalids. Anthrax is especially serious, as 
both in man and animals it frequently results in 
death. In cattle death is sudden, and the 
Government has imposed laws and regulations 
which provide that the body must be cremated as 
near as possible to the place where the animal 
died. It is forbidden, too, in any way to cut the 
carcase, aS on many occasions those making or 
assisting at the post-mortem have become infected 
and died in consequence. In Liverpool, Bradford 
and other districts where wool from foreign 
countries is handled disinfection is compulsorily 
adopted with satisfactory results, and if such prac- 
tice could also be adopted in the case of hides, 
bone-manure, and other animal products, before 
they are imported into this country, deaths from 
anthrax in man and animal would diminish 
considerably. 

Cotton, linseed and other cattle food cakes come 
in the same category. Very contagious to man, 
the disease is primarily one for the veterinary 
surgeon to deal with, as it is practically always in 
animals or animal products that it has its origin. 


The Right Policy 


Foot-and-mouth disease, so much to the fore at 
the present time, has provoked in the Press a good 
deal of adverse and unwarrantable criticism against 
the veterinary advisors to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries ; but there is no question but that 
they have adhered to the correct policy, which is 
that of ‘* stamping out.” 

We have much to congratulate ourselves upon 
when we compare our position with that of other 
European countries, as the cost to Holland, France, 
Belgium, Denmark and Germany amounts to tre- 
mendous sums every year, and they never get any 
further forward, having the disease always en- 
demic. The tax-payer has only to think what it 
would mean to England if the disease were allowed 
to spread, as milk from cattle affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease must not on any account be con- 
sumed by children or invalids, or given even to 
pigs or other animals; and again, too, recovery 
from an attack does not confer any definite or long- 
standing immunity, so that a cow may still remain 
a “‘ carrier.” 

Mange of the horse is compulsorily notifiable 
under an Order issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. Its spread has now been effec- 
tually checked, although not yet completely eradi- 
cated; and the number of cases of mange in the 
horse is now extraordinarily small. It is, how- 
ever, to the prevalence of the disease amon 
household pets that the attention of the public 
should be drawn. It is of importance, too, be- 


cause it is not only easy to transmit the parasite of 
mange from a dog or a cat to another, but it can also 


An itchy dog should, 


be caught by the owner. 


therefore, always be regarded with suspicion. A 
dog with mange, especially in hot weather, or when 
its body becomes heated by lying in front of the 
fire (or sleeping on an eiderdown or a blanket) will 
be continually scratching in the region of the arm- 
pits and under the thighs where the body is hot and 
the hair thin. If no treatment is adopted the dog 
will break out in sores, the hair will fall off, and 
the animal will presently become very offensive 
smelling and covered with scabs. If allowed to 
come in contact with any part of the human body 
for more than a few minutes it is quite an easy 
matter for the parasite to transfer itself to its 
human host; and it may remain there for quite a 
considerable number of days, or even weeks, until 
it has finished its life history. During this time it 
will give rise to a great deal of irritation and dis- 
comfort which could easily have been prevented had 
the owner of the dog sought veterinary advice. 


Value of Research 


Foreign countries have for a long time recog- 
nised the value of intensive veterinary research, and 
their respective governments have granted liberal 
funds for research into the problems of animal 
diseases and their relation to public health, finding 
it a paying proposition even if considered only 
from the economic standpoint. 

Great Britain has been very much behindhand in 
this respect, although during the past few years by 
the establishment of an Animal Research Institute 
connected with the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, London, and an Institute of Animal 
Pathology at Cambridge—also by the establish- 
ment of University veterinary degrees and a post- 
graduate diploma of Veterinary State Medicine— 
there is a good prospect that well before another 
decade has passed the value of veterinary research 
will be recognised in Great Britain as being of as 
essential value to the Public Health of the nation, 
as it is in other countries of the world. 

The strenuous efforts which are now being made 
to raise £500,000, which the Government has pub- 
licly stated to be necessary, to rebuild and endow 
the Royal Veterinary College on a sound financial 
footing, and to provide an up-to-date teaching 
school and animal hospital with modern buildings 
and up-to-date equipment, has recently brought 
the work of the veterinary profession prominently 
before the public. Had it not been for the unlucky 
financial crisis there is no doubt that the money 
would have been raised long ago. The £250,000 
required for buildings is now assured and this work 
is being commenced, but 10 Chairs need endow- 
ment and for this another £250,000, at least, is 
needed. The cause of alleviating suffering in the 
sick animal is a noble one and England has 
the reputation of leading the way in all things 
humanitarian. Will some philanthropist come 
forward and help to endow a Chair? It is an op- 
portunity for this humanity to animals to be demon- 
strated in its most sentimental and sensible form, 
and those who will help to set the Royal Veterinary 
College in Camden Town on a firm foundation 
will not only help the sick animal, when too help- 
less to help itself, but render a real service to the 
State and to the nation. 
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Red-Letter Days 


A Mixed October Day—By Guy C. Pollock 


66 OOD Heavens! How fast they do go.”’ 
A covey of partridges had just swooped 
across and over my head on Saturday. 

There had been a shout from the gun on my right, 
separated from me by a bit of broken hedge, and the 
birds, driven off a stubble and across a railway line, 
were suddenly screaming at me. I was too slow 
to take one in front, even if the shot had been 
absolutely safe, and I was pleased enough to touch 
one with my first barrel, and drop him over the 
hedge behind with my second after they had 
swooped over me. Then I heard this saying at my 
side and I realised that she had never seen driven 
partridges in flight before. While I waited for 
the next event, which happened to be a sudden cock 
pheasant, I pondered the saying—agreeably and 
vaingloriously—as if it were a novel pronounce- 
ment. 


For myself, I am always glad of an excuse for 
overvaluing my shooting. And my favourite 
device is to consider the complicated mathematical 
calculations—things which the Gunner calls travel 
of target, lateral deflection, time of Flight, or error 
of the day—which the gun has to make in a split 
second, and to wonder how any one of us ever 
kills a bird—least of all a driven partridge. 

They do go fast, don’t they? Neither actually, 
nor apparently so fast as driven grouse, which pass 
one’s butt like so many bullets or like a squadron 
of air invaders—only needing the power to drop 
bombs to make grouse-driving a sport fit for 
heroes to dream of. (Supposing grouse could 
drop bombs, not severe enough to kill or maim but 
vicious enough to sting and wound, should we 
shoot better or worse? When we watched them 
coming across a long stretch of heather or saw 
them burst suddenly on us over a near knoll in 
front of the butt or were advised by a whistle from 
the next butt, should we be nerved by the prospect 
of bombs to a rare accuracy or betrayed into an 
aimless incompetence?) And driven partridges 
have not, I suppose, the pace of a high pheasant 
well on the wing for home, although they seem 
to have double his pace. 


Swerving and Curling 


But they have always other attributes which 
make them alluring, exciting and dreadfully diffi- 
cult. I have only once shot driven partridges 
when the day—in Norfolk—was full of coveys 
driven and cross-driven until they seemed, as no 
doubt they were, noticeably slower in flight, while 
the constant repetition of similar angle and pace 
improved one’s shooting marvellously. The 


driven partridges I mean come in the course of 
a modest mixed day and are in between shooting 
pheasants out of copses and hedgerows about 
the boundaries of the shoot. 

They are not numerous enough to become 
familiar objects. You are never sure at any drive 
of getting shooting, and if you make a mess of 


the chances you get you will not be solaced by any 
number of October pheasants. Besides, they are 
neither tired nor dispirited; they seldom come 
straight, but swerve and duck and curl; they 
scatter as they top the hedge and they chatter at 
you when they see you. All this makes them very 
easily missed and so desirable that an excess of 
anxiety increases the chance of missing. In the 
end, too, they do seem to be flying faster than 
any bird ever flew before, and I know few things 
more satisfying than a right-and-left at driven 
partridges on one of these days. 


There were, fortunately, other satisfactions last 
Saturday. There was the weather and our 
strategy with regard to the weather. When we 
met at ten o’clock, the rain was pitiless, the sky 
black, the spirits of the keepers damped, and the 
beaters a huddle of despondency under dripping 
trees. So we decided that keepers and beaters 
should seek shelter in a barn and that we should 
go home, lunch early, and start the day at one 
o’clock whatever the weather chose to do. Of 
course the weather then cleared itself by half-past 
eleven. But as the whole afternoon was warm, 
dry, and even sunny, that was not at all irritating 
and everyone went home happy. 


Might-Have-Been Affairs 


I should like here to tell the story of young 
Judy’s great exploit—of how she pursued a diffi- 
cult runner through the belt of firs, across the 
rough grass field, into the wood on the other side, 
and brought it back at her best speed in admirable 
order. But she didn’t. Another dog did that. 
Or of how she found my partridge in a cart rut 
on the common after an old retriever had sought 
it in vain. But it was not so. She sought it in 
vain, and the old retriever found it at once. Or 
of how, attached to my belt, she trotted patiently 
at my heel or sat demure by my side, behaving 
exactly like a perfectly broken veteran. Not at 
all. Judy behaved exactly as a very young 
spaniel, out on her first day with a lot of men and 
dogs, with bursts of continuous shooting, would 
behave. But she might well have pulled me 
about more, and the only time she tried to take 
me in tow in a root-field, pulling like an elephant, 
showed some justification in a covey which rose 
after obviously running in front of her and me. 

Anyhow, she retrieved her first pheasants with- 
out finding them too much of a mouthful. It is 
true that she was very wilful in’ refusing to sur- 
render the old cock. But this bird had fallen in 
the retainer’s chicken farm and the hens had made 
immediate and concerted onslaught on its body. 
So Judy had to disperse the hens before she could 
gather the bird. Moreover, at this ‘moment, 
Missus had appeared on the scene with Winkle the 
Pekingese (very alert and aping the complete gun 
dog), and the circumstances were disturbing. 

Come, come. Not so bad, after all. 
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N=* NOVELS 


By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 


Public Faces. 
Ts. 6d. 
Family History. By V. Sackville West. Hogarth. 
Ts. 6d. 
Interrupted Melody. By L’Estrange Fawcett. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Fifty Heavens. By Sibell Vansittart. Murray. 
. 6d. 
NGLAND in 1939: a more or less Liberal 
Government—can such things be ?—after the 
brief but apparently glorious splurge of 
Imperialism under a Churchill-Mosley combina- 
tion; aeroplanes and explosive bombs of a new stuff 
brought from an island in the Persian Gulf. Such 
is the raw material of Mr. Nicolson’s new political 
novel, and (unlike most political novels) it can 
actually be read with interest by even the non- 
politically minded. It is an effective trick to intro- 
duce some living politicians under their own 
names and others under imaginary names, so as to 
keep the reader guessing—Arnold Bennett did the 
same thing, you remember, in that poor affair 
“Lord Raingo”’ five or six years ago—but 
‘‘ Public Faces ”’ is not really dependent on such 
obvious artifices as this for its success. 
Effective Writing 

No. What really matters is that the book gives 
one the atmosphere of Whitehall—and in particular 
the Foreign Office—and that, apart from the 
general high level of his writing, Mr. Nicolson 
can hit off a character in a sentence or so. 
‘“M. Berthelof understood that other countries, 
notwithstanding their barbarity, did, in fact, exist. 
He understood that Great Britain was a phenome- 
non which could properly be comprehended 
only by extreme eccentrics and he was therefore 
glad that he had sent the shy, the outspoken, the 
untidy, the unmanageable, the occasionally 
neurotic Réne Martin to Albert Gate.’’ This kind 
of writing, apart altogether from the plot (which 
sags a little towards the end), is extraordinarily 
effective in a novel of affairs; and ‘‘ Public Faces ”’ 
will be an unquestioned success. 

Miss Sackville West knows a lot of things. She 
knows about men and women; she knows how, in 
special circumstances, the one will behave to the 
other. She has proved to us that she knows these 
things and she has proved to us that she knows 
how to write about them (and it happens to be the 
way that we like her to write about them). Now, 
in “Family History,” she takes us with her 
through a story that from its first pages is marked 
with sorrow and sadness and calamity. A woman 
ot forty falls tragically in love with a man fifteen 
years her junior and he with her. She becomes 
his mistress, and the arrangement brings abso- 
lutely nothing (for what are a few hours in the 
balance against a lifetime?) but sadness and dis- 
illusionment to them both. 

Miss Sackville West’s pen skims over the pages 
(it is very seldom that one finds her searching for 
a phrase), and though she never, perhaps, ascends 
to the top of the mountain, she never, on the 
other hand, descends below her own high level. 


‘* Interrupted Melody ’’ as a first novel is pecu- 
liarly full of power, and if Mr. Fawcett has 
stretched his point and brought the young Paul to 
a too lame and impotent conclusion, yet, because 
ot his sympathy and because of his enthusiastic 
handling of a difficult situation, it is not extra- 
ordinarily hard to believe in Paul and his sad, un- 
happy ending. Imagine the situation. Paul falls 
in love with Claire—lovely daughter, lovely wife, 
lovely widow—and when he learns that she is, for 
reasons of her own, quite unattainable, commences 
to kick against the pricks. The lovely Claire had 
different ideas of the disposing of herself, but Paul 
would not take ‘‘ No.’’ The transition from eager 
but quite normal young man to unhinged demented 
man was perhaps rather sudden, but the quite (to 
him) unaccountable and ghastly deeds that were 
the results of his despair seemed very real. 


Mr. Fawcett handles his situations cleverly—he 
is the master not they—and situations that include 
the taking of another's life and the unbalancing of 
a man’s mind need more than ordinary care. For 
2 first novel, Mr. Fawcett has every reason to be 
proud of himself. 


A Trap for the Unwary 


Unmarried motherhood is more often than not 
the haven of lazy, careless writers. (And yet there 
was once a heroine named Tess; and when you and 
I have long since been forgotten Tess will still be 
a living, breathing woman: a woman against 
whom everything was arranged—God, circum- 
stances and man.) In ‘“‘ Fifty Heavens” Miss 
Vansittart sets her trap for the unwary reader, and 
Lucy approaches—‘t Her ungloved hands _rest.:d 
nerveless against her body, as if ina vain and 
pathetic search for contact with the life which for 
s® many months had moved there. Life of her 
life, very centre of her being, vanished now into a 
nothingness and silence, which made of the beauty 
of the summer evening a burning waste of 
desolation.” 


You understand? Lucy Dawe had been seduced 
by the husband of her best friend, and in order to 
avoid scandal her baby has been taken from her 
and boarded out. And then Miss Vansittart gets 
into her stride and allows us to see where she is 
going and the nature of her trap. A girl of nine- 
teen and Lucy is a pretty, pleasing Miss; nothing 
more. A mother and the pretty Miss become 
elemental and a force that has to be reckoned with. 


Lucy cared nothing for her seducer, but the child 
that she had never seen became the be-all and end- 
all of her existence. She rode roughshod over her 
nearest and dearest. Nothing in the world mat- 
tered but the possession of ‘* flesh of her flesh, 
blood of her blood.’’ It is an unusual and queerly 
arresting story, this of Miss Vansittart’s. Lucy, 
with no lovable qualities, with no other redeeming 
feature (that I could see), wins our respect on 
account of the driving force that necessitates her 
disloyalty, her badness and her beastliness. Miss 
Vansittart has taken a much used, badly abused 
theme, and she has invested it with an entirely new 
significance. From this point of view alone, it is 
certainly well worth reading. 
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West and East 


By A Student of Life 


The Philosophy of the Present. By G. H. Mead. 
Open Court Co. 1ds. 

Vision of Asia. 
Murray. 
The Secret Lore of India. 

Heffer. 12s. 6d. 


Shakespeare through Eastern Eyes. 
Shahani. Joseph. 6s. 


Indian Culture through the Ages. Vol Il. By 
S. V. Venkateswara. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
“FRAHE Philosophy of the Present’’ which includes 
- ML the Carus Lectures read to the American 
Philosophical Association in 1930 might far more 
properly be called the Philosophy of Nothingness. 
Its thesis holds that reality exists in a present and 
denies existence to the past and future which that 
reality implies. What is this present which is 
alone real? ‘‘ A period long enough to enable 
the object to be what it is.’” We who have slipped 
over the razor-edge of the present before light has 
travelled a mile suspect that this definition means 
nothing. ' 
Reality, according to this philosophy, lasts for 
an instant and then becomes an unreal past whic! 
though irrevocable, is in itself nothing: for its 
essence changes perpetually as its memory recurs 
in the ever-changing presents. Science left us 
with a few electrons whirling about in vast spaces. 
Relativity and the late Mr. Mead have emptied thé 
vast spaces of the electrons. 


As our philosopher has eliminated the object, it 
only remains for him to eliminate the subject, to 
annihilate himself. Here Behaviourist psychology 
comes to his aid. Consciousness, mind, the self 
are whittled away to nothing. There is nothing to 
observe and no one to observe it. The universe is 
just ‘‘ nihil in nihilo.’” Our American philosopher 
has surpassed the artist who depicted negroes 
fighting in the dark. 


It is not surprising that the civilisation which 
finds its expression in such a philosophy is bank- 
rupt. The penalty for beginning at the wrong end 
cannot be escaped. Science becomes madness 
when it tries to swallow the spirit. When Rela- 
tivity and Behavourism try to pose as_ spiritual 
realities, as ultimate truths, life is turned to death. 

‘* The human individual is a self only in so far 
as he takes the attitude of another towards him- 
self.’’ With this definite mis-statement we can 
depart from the lunatic asylum in which men 
‘* take time seriously ’’ to an older and wiser world. 
In ‘‘ The Vision of Asia’’ the discussion of 
Chinese art and philosophy outlines the reward for 
which the West may still hope from the wisdom of 
the East: ‘‘ a belief that the unseen and intangible 
values are stronger and more real than the things 
of sense.”’ 

Our civilisation can only be saved if we learn 
from the Taoist to turn inwards. Never perhaps 
was humanity nearer perfection than in the Golden 


The By L. Cranmer-Byng. 
By W. M. Teape. 


By R. G. 


Age of China when Confusianism, with its com. 
mon sense, and Taoism, with its spiritual wisdom, 
inspired the Empire of T’ai Tsung. Mr. Cranmer. 
Byng has written an admirable summary of the 
true meaning of the highest Chinese philosophy, 
which is inextricably intertwined with that perfec. 
tion of art arising from a sense of complete union 
with Nature, a union that itself arises from the 
Kingdom of Heaven which is within. 


The West has a long road to tread before it finds 
those statesmen wise as Plato’s philosopher king, 
who sang with joy when age permitted them to 
lay down the encumbrance of power and departed 
from wealth and palaces to poverty and a life of 
contemplation as men who have at last attained 
their goal. 

In ‘* The Secret Lore of India,’’ Mr. Teape has 
not been very successful in his verse translations 
from the Upanishads; no doubt the task is impos. 
sible. His introduction, however, provides an in. 
valuable summary of the philosophy and religion 
of the Rig-Veda, which finds its highest expression 
in the identification of Self with Being. Man’s 
eternal craving for the external security and peace 
which only the unborn babe can know finds its ful- 
filment in inner contentment and the realisation 
that serenity lies within for all who can become 
aware of it. 

Dr. R. G. Shahani has written a most interest- 
ing study of ‘‘ Shakespeare through Eastern 
Eyes,”’ which throws a vivid light on the gulf that 
still persists between the Eastern and Western out- 
look. At the first reading his irreverence for the 
myriad-minded, eagle-eyed, divine bard of 
Avon will come as a shock to the average English- 
man, but a little consideration makes it surprising 
that he respects the poet as much as he does. The 
description of the way in which Shakespeare—ot 
often what other people have said about Shakes. 
peare—is crammed into the Indian for examinations 
rings true and, if it is true, such methods would 
make any decent youth revolt against the author. 

Dr. Shahani’s chief complaint against Shakes 
peare is that he is not religious enough. __ Indian 
philosophy finds no place at all for tragedy, be 
cause for the mystic it can only be a surface phe- 
nomenon, an illusion in Maya, the world of illu- 
sion. To the poet of vision, ‘“‘ life is an infinite 
Paradise.’’ Yet this criticism of Shakespeare 
would seem to rest on a misconception of the 
essence of tragedy. The great tragedian is not so 
much concerned with the cruelty of life as with its 
sublimation and its reconciliation with the 
harmony of the universe. 

Professor S. V. Venkateswara, in the second 
volume of his great work on “ Indian Culture 
through the Ages,”’ deals exclusively with public 
life and political institutions from the earliest 
ages down to the beginning of British rule. It 
is a work of vast learning, which may be recom- 
mended to every serious student of Indian history. 
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A BOOK OF VERSE 


East and West. Poems by A. R. Ubsdell. Boar’s 

Head Press, Manaton, Devon. 

HE qualities of Mr. Ubsdell’s poetry have 
T been appreciated warmly in the Saturday 
Review, where—in this issue—a wistful, haunting 
lyric of his is published. And his new volume of 
verse shows admirably the different faces of his 
Muse, her waywardness, her “ ails and angers,”’ 
and her charm. 

“East and West may be judged geographi- 
cally as well as poetically. Mr. Ubsdell did not 
like the East; its gloom and menace depress his 
mind; he is always longing for home. For 
instance : 

“No leaf stirs to-day, 
Not even the palm 
Can dare to sway 
In this cruel calm 
Of Indian May.’ 
Such is the cast of his Eastern mind, and it leads 
to a melancholy, set in verse, which is not only de- 
pressing but, in some sort, maimed. The Muse 
limps rather badly now and then. But even so 
we catch a little rhyme of singular beauty, with 
all Mr. Ubsdell’s talent for dramatic effect, in 
‘“‘ The Old Devadasi ”’ : 
Jagganath Swamy, 
Greatest God of all, 
Hear me, Thy servant, 
Hear my piteous call ; 
See now these pleading 
Hands I hold on high, 
Jagganath Swamy. 
Jagganath ki jai! 
But when we come back to England, the poet’s 
Muse strides out again, full, free, and almost 
careless ; 

“T could never be lonely with the sea near 

Singing its interminable song, 

As the little green-clear 

Waves come tumbling along.” 
And then a finely descriptive lyric, spoilt for us 
to some extent by a touch of banality, or even 
vulgarity, in the last stanza. 
And the cider-song, and many others proving a 
mastery of rhyme, metre and technique. There are 
echoes, echoes of Housman and Chesterton and— 
magnis componere parva—Kipling. But it is in 
his sonnets that this poet reaches the height and 
beauty, the originality and reality of his self- 
expression. Here Mr. Ubsdell scarcely ever falters 
or stumbles. Witness his ‘‘ sonnet for a day 
wasted indoors ”’ : 

“ Lord, I have missed so many things to-day; . . . 


The birds’ first splendid song across the lawn 
* * 


Axd Lord, I lost the setting of the sun.” 
A book of verse to have and to hold. 


BERTRAND ON THINGS AND OTHER 
THINGS 

Education and the Social Order. By Bertrand 
Russell. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

call a peer publicly by his Christian name 

might seem to require similar rebuke to that 

offered R. L. S. by Andrew Lang for his 

“awful cheek.’? But Earl Russell hardly leaves 

one the choice. Inverted snobbery prevents him 


from avowing titles, social or academic; other 
Russells might object to use of the surname, pure 
and simple, perhaps even find it libellous; then 
what remains but Bertrand? Incidentally, it is not 
only snobbish to refuse to call yourself a lord, if 
you happen to be one—and silly, as witness the 
Sidney Webbs—but also a real nuisance to those 
responsible for compiling library indexes. The 
latter annoyance is complicated by the fact that the 
American edition of Bertrand’s latest book has a 
different title. 

In ‘* Education and the Social Order ’’ Bertrand 
is true to himself. That is to say, he is brilliant, 
caustic, a charming writer, displays generous 
views and often good sense, states many truths, not 
necessarily new, with commendable precision, and 
deserves much thanks for a stimulating essay on his 
subject. Why then is he so little compelling ? The 
reason is probably that, with the detachment 
proper to a mathematical metaphysician, 
Bertrand’s mind works in a void, severed by a glass 
wall from the world of fact, which he can see but 
not reach. His eyes thus rest on a great many 
things that the rest of mankind know by contact, 
but, not having the contact himself, his observa- 
tion goes wrong and, it therefore follows, the con- 
clusions based on observation. 

For instance, much of what Bertrand writes of the 
desirability of greater freedom for small children is 
common ground to parents of our generation. 
Then he flies off at a tangent and says that 
children should be left dirty, because ‘‘ snobs 
try to keep their children very clean,’’ on 
account of the tendency in watching two child- 
ren ‘‘ to suppose that the clean one’s parents 
have a larger income than the parents of 
the dirty one.’’ Was ever such rubbish? Really 
a man, eminent mathematician though he be, who 
can make so ludicrously false an observation, must 
have the mentality of the philosopher who put his 
umbrella to bed and leant himself up in the corner. 

This is characteristic of Bertrand’s method. He 
takes supposed facts or opinions that he attributes 
to other people and then knocks them into a cocked 
hat and, despite a real attempt to be fair-minded, 
generally ends with a completely distorted view. 
Bertrand was not, it would seem, at a public school 
himself, and much in his chapters dealing with 
boys’ education from twelve to eighteen is vitiated 
by ideas as to both the curriculum and the 
manners in vogue, at any rate, in our larger 
public schools for well over a generation, so inexact 
as to be wholly beside the point. As for the 
universities, Bertrand wants men and women 

undergraduates to set up ‘‘ companionate mar- 
riages ’’ for the term of residence. Doubtless ex- 
perience varies, but that of the present reviewer and 
his observation since makes for the belief that such 
a proposal would be anything but welcomed by the 
men, the overwhelming majority of whom are far 
toe much absorbed by work or by less direct intel- 
lectual curiosity in their new world, or by games, 
to leave appreciable time for women. Bertrand’s 
remedy would have the effect of stunting, not en- 
couraging, the growth of valuable qualities. 

‘* Our world is a mad world,’’ ends Bertrand. 
If that be true, it is not likely to be cured by so 
fantastic a physician. 
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A Short Guide 


Oxford’s College Gardens. 

Rohde. Jenkins. 42s. 
io half the charm of Oxford lies in the 
stateliness and beauty of the College 
Gardens, and it is high time that they had a book 
written in their praise such as Miss Rohde has 
given us. 

Some of these gardens have their origins lost 
in the mists of history, and the author’s task in 
searching out their records and writing their 
histories must have been truly delightful. She 
has spared no pains in her quest for authenticity 
and detail, and her book will, without doubt, give 
a great deal of pleasure to a great many people. 
Avoiding the purely technical, she has clothed her 
subject with delicate words, and her descriptions 
bring vividly a picture of 

garden glorious, 
Like to a place of pleasure most solacious, 
With Flora paynted and wrought curiously 
In divers knottes of marveylous greatnes, 
Rampande lyons stode up wonderfly 
Made all of herbes with dulcet sweetnes.” 

There is a fascination about this book which is 
difficult to describe, a sort of deep longing to take 
the next train down to Oxford and drink in again 
that quiet restfulness which the Colleges and their 
gardens can hardly fail to inspire. 

It would not be fair to close this review without 
a mention of Miss Canziani’s illustrations, which 
are, all of them, delightful. They combine with 
the text to make a memorable and pleasant book 
which will undoubtedly be treasured for a long 
time to come by all who appreciate the complemen- 
tary beauty of Oxford’s colleges and their gardens. 


By Eleanour Sinclair 


Bombay Riots. By C. Denis Pegge. Scholartis 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is an attempt to describe in the literary 
form of a screen-play a riot in Bombay in 1930. 
The book, that is to say, is written as a scenario, 
but one meant to be read, not shown. Mr. Pegge, 
whose work is introduced by a foreword from Mr. 
Anthony Asquith, is evidently a practised hand 
at film-making. He is full of ‘‘ close-ups,”’ 
‘* long shots,’’ ‘‘ tracks,’’ ‘‘ pans,”’ and other jar- 
gon of the silver screen—not hard indeed to 
understand, but of little value to a_ reader. 
Mr. Pegge has been misled by the false analogy 
of the stage directions in The Dynasts—tremendous 
armature of drama indeed, but effective through 
Thomas Hardy’s own unearthly vision and power 
of compressed expression. These are two qualities in 
direct opposition to the effect of the cinema that 
Mr. Pegge would convey. ‘‘ Bombay Riots,”’ also 
described as ‘“‘a film poem ’’—though where is 
the poetry ?—is nevertheless a piece of good writing 
and sincere imagination. It therefore merits our 
admiration. But the form attempted by Mr. Pegge 
must go back to the screen. 

Nymphs and Satires. By Rachel Ferguson. Ernest 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

A packet of drollery unsurpassed by anything 

in recent times. Miss Ferguson is one of those 


to New Books 


God-given jokers unrestrained by any shame fo 
herself or reputation of others. It would be hope. 
less to attempt a count of her lightning strokes 
to enumerate her victims: hardly a solemn idg 
of popular bad taste that is not laid low. Ope 
astonishing gem is a parody of a series of letters 
in a Sunday paper. The whole book is im 
moderately funny. 


The Queen’s Progress. By Laurence Housman, 
Jonathan Cape. 5s. net. 

This, the second series of Mr. Housman’s 
Palace Plays, will be welcomed by a wide circle 
of readers who like their history in personal views, 
The nine sketches composing the Progress, ranging 
from Queen Victoria’s first Council meeting, as 
seen from the view-point of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, behind the scenes, down to the Diamond 
Jubilee, are done with great distinction, fervour, 
and discretion. The discretion, indeed, may be 
thought slightly overdone, but there are many nice 
touches of humour. Mr. Housman is to be con 
gratulated on a delicate task, demanding large 
powers, and one well done. 


Modern Exploration, Sport and Travel. By 
Norman P. Davidson. Seeley Service. 18, 
The diversity of Mr. Davidson’s exploration, 
ranging as it does from Baffin Land to Central 
Africa, has resulted in an unusually ‘‘ full ’’ book. 
The author has eyes and knows how to use them, 
so that his book is packed with the results of an 
acute observation. This is a volume thoroughly 
to be recommended to all types of readers, for the 
high level of interest is sustained throughout and 
nc one could complain of not having received full 
value for their money. 


British Slave Emancipation, 1838-1849. By Wil- 
liam Law Mathieson. Longmans. 12s. 64. 
This is a book which had to be written by Dr. 
Mathieson because, in ‘‘ British Slavery and its 
Abolition,’’ he described the events which led to 
emancipation in 1838. In the new volume he con 
tinues the story by telling what happened in “‘ the 
first eleven years.’’ It is, of course, concerned 
with the West Indies, and there is an intriguing 
impression of similarity between the politics of 
those days and the politics of 1932. Dr. Mathie 
son’s book makes rather difficult reading, but it 
‘s an essential recital of a piece of social and 
political history. 


Frontiers. By Sir George Dunbar. Ivor Nichol 


son & Watson. 16s. net. 

An amusing and instructive collection of notes 
made by a soldier and explorer of exceptional com 
petence principally on the North West Frontier, 
North Eastern Border of India. Sir George 
Dunbar has picked up good stories wherever he has 
been from Gibraltar to the Brahmaputra, but his 
observations on every department of life he has wit. 
nessed are of high value: ‘‘ Frontiers ’’ should 
enjoy a serious as well as a wide popularity. 
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O RARE BEN BENSON 
As We Are. By E. F. Benson. Longmans, 


Green & Co. 155. net. HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


me foy O rare Mr. Benson! Once an author of delect- 

hope. able novels, you have gone iseal and ethical nurvey of their introduc 

kes of unjustified assumption of age, to hold the mirror tion, suppression and re-establishment in the British 
d no longer to Nature as a whole but to that Isles, by C. L’ESTRANGE EWEN, author of “A 

i. idol up, History of Surnames of the British Isles,” etc. With 24 
One part of her which is sometimes even more enthrall- contemporary illustrations. 1s. net. (Ready 

letters ing, namely, ourselves. ‘‘ As We Were ”’ excelled THE Racer: GOUNTRY ALHUNDRED YEARS 

is i other pictures of the great generation of London HERBERT CORNISH, F'J.1. with a fo 

IS im. all P Monsizur De Fizvaruv, G.C.V.O. ally 


life known to the 1890’s, excelled them for both 


IESTMAN 
truth and vivacity. As We Are”’ shews Mr. 
isman Benson as one of the soundest and most searching Vol. I. now ready. Ws. 6d. net. [Ready 
critics of to-day’s idols, aspirations and follies. DAYS, OF ENDEAVOUR. 
an ccoun 
= To-day, with Mr. Benson, starts with the begin- ship in in the "Nineties CAPTAIN JAMES 
cirels ning of the war, and doubtless he is right in think- EMS. Railway” With from 
Views, ing that A Modern Revue, his secondary title, in 4 pen 
anging must have its opening chorus in 1914. This 
h TIDES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
ng, as Revue, true to its kind, » is in two acts, and eac Agito) 
uchess will doubtless find special favour with one spec- Sltadows," ete. 4 full-page illustrations. A book by this 
. . we ame 
amoad tator and another. Act I is written as a parable net. [Ready 
rvour and contains the history of the noble family of WALLS OF JERICHO 
TVOUr, ECIL MABY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.A 
ray be Buryan, starting in Anno Belli, or the first year the best 
Ly nice cf the war, down to the decay and complete passing from past and present alike. (Oct. 21 
of Parable House in these latter times. It is as ONE THING AND ANOTHER 
e CON. A book for thoughtful nd women who will read 
large good as a novel by Mr. Benson, and (if it is not he ciualsting pages wih pleases and pect. iy 
rude to say so) a good deal better, in that it con- ¥. & =o Soy 
ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION 
tains a number of the author’s own particular ob- By, F MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F-R.A.L, author of 
servations—deliciously keen, often—and criticisms sarliont Man.” 
By Fresh thoughts on ‘Evolution, a fascinating stud 
18 of manners and modes of thought. There is, for to those who are not scientists. Ss. net. (Ready 
rata instance, a penetrating sketch of the force of THE GREAT WALL OF HADRIAN IN ROMAN TIMES 
imagination when let loose on the daily facts of and Emo Foy ‘Mlustrated. 
Lentral It has taken the author two years to write and illus- 
book. war. : 7 trate this book. 5s. net. (Ready 
‘thea In Act II of his Revue Mr. Benson has a straight AT ABDON BURF. More Tales from Shropshire 

talk to us in three magnificent chapters entitled SIMON EVANS, anthor of “Round About the 
of an now in ifs second edition. 

2 Eminent Men, Grub Street, and Stocktaking. Any The author is a postman walking the jonely. and 
oughly f hi k sparsely populated Valley of Shrovshire, and is a 
for the Englishman with a dash of vanity in his make-up keen observer of the country and ite inhabitants, a 
ut a should be sentenced to read these through three — - 
ed full times without stopping : if uncured at the end, he Gem. 

: i i- Another book of the Countryside b te 
must be incurable. Mr. Benson is not a pessi dl as feel 
mist. He is caustic only when the hot pencil is one em one 3s. Gd. net. (Ready. 

Wi for our good. His vein of sentiment is strong By GEORGE, BROOKSBANK, formerly Head Master 
6d with a tender enthusiasm. We must be grateful 3, colours by and ben ond ink 
. sketches 
by Dr. Mr. Benson for turning critic, and if the "The, author, shows that lite 
nd its of his portraits of men—Sir Ernest Cassel, for re 
led to instance—cannot surprise us, we were perhaps less 


prepared for the revelation of him as a literary 


1€ M FICTION 
critic of the highest rank. Mr. Benson’s analyses 
ceri of the talents of James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, By CONSTANCE MILES, part cathen ot “Liat Richard 
iguing Lytton Strachey and Arnold Bennett are as admir- THE ronsacen wouse em 
os a able as they were badly needed: it was in par- By MARY L. PENDERED, author OF «the Broth 
Kathie ticular important that a writer of brains should About Men, eady 
“ CLOUDY LADDER 
but it point out that the first three were not ‘‘ in any Br VERNON BARLOW, author of “The Green 
1 aa sense a product of the war, nor would they have Murder,” [Ready 
written otherwise if it had never occurred.”’ WILD LIGHT 2 " 
Mr. Benson is a man of courage. He will not of 
Jichok take this as a compliment, for it is natural to him. THE WRONG WIFE 3 
But he must allow us to say that it is a rare joy to eS oe eee 
noted find courage so combined with the intelligence and AMARO CASABRANCA 


‘ood . H.. BIZARRO, F.R.C.S.Eng 

il com- taste that he unfailingly displays. author is of Portuguese and has 
: written in English an entrancing story of life in 

ontier, Portugal. (Ready 


seorge WHITE MAN'S HARVEST 

he has If a4 friends find difficulty = obtaining the eh novel ey tin the U.S.A., which will claim atten- 
yut his Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them tion. (Oct. 21 
as wit- to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 


should Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Novels in Brief 


The Red Castle. By H. C. Bailey. Ward, Lock 
& Co. Ts. 6d. net. 
We do not like Mr. Bailey’s title, nor yet 
his sub-title ‘‘ A Mystery Novel.” In reality 
this book is one of the best detective stories of 


recent years. The mystery—a word that in fiction 


suggests spooks and shudders—here consists 
solely in the plot, and the colour of the castle goes 
quite unnoticed by the reader who is kept 
enthralled by Mr. Bailey’s art in developing his 
tale. A further delight is that Mr. Bailey has 
picked out a wholly new character as_ his 
protagonist. We revel in Mr. Joshua Clunk, that 
solicitor suspicious to police and judges, who 
perpetually sucks sweets and runs a Gospel Hall on 
the proceeds of the defense of crime. He is a wholly 
fascinating person and we hope to meet him again. 
Meanwhile he makes the ‘‘ Red Castle ’’ a thrill 
from beginning to end, and woe betide the reader 
who too early concludes what Mr. Clunk’s true 
part and motives are in the bloody events that took 
place there, for he will surely be wrong. But, even 
then, he will be no less excited, and in the end, 
happy. 


Strange Guest. By Sylvia D. Hooke. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


A quiet, well-constructed novel which would hold 
the attention better if it was shorter. The ways 
ot a Victorian family are described without favour 
or malice, and the effects of the war on the various 
characters are well worked out. 


Sons of The Forge. By H. M. Anderson. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

** Sons of the Forge ’’ is a stirring romance by 
the author of ‘‘ Kelston of Kells,’’ and it is likely 
to have as big a success as did its predecessor. 
It is a tale of the Scottish highlands in the days 
of ‘‘ Dutch William ’’ and Miss Anderson has 
treated her subject with a deftness and lightness 
of touch which makes this book particularly 
attractive for light reading. 


Queer Street. By Edward Shanks. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

The number of characters who float through Mr. 
Shanks’ nearly 700 pages is only smaller than the 
astronomical figure of the drinks they consume. 
They are bound together by the thread of the 
night-club they frequent and provide a nightmare 
picture of the period described on the jacket as 
the unsettled twenties of an unsettled century.” 
Painted with skill, sometimes even with subtlety, 
they are nearly all unpleasant, and it is unfortunate 
that he has not been quite so successful with his 
principal character, who would have relieved the 
gloom of forced merriment as with the far less 
agreeable folk of the night-club. Exception must 
be made of a delightful couple, the only true 
Bohemians in the book, who are admirably por- 
trayed. Whenever Mr. and Mrs. Tellers are on 
the scene, the depression of the night-club lifts 
and the final scene when they set themselves up as 
suburban householders is the best in the book. 


15 October 1999 


ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


En Natt. Directed by Gustaf Molander. Academy, 
Movie Crazy.. Directed by Clyde Bruckman, 
Carlton. 
Tarzan—The Ape-Man. General Release. 
— the first few years after the war there 
was a time when the Swedish pictures held 
an important place in the world of the cinema, but, 
shortly before the coming of the ‘‘ talkie,’ Sweden, 
to use a cinematic expression, faded out. ‘ The 
Phantom Carriage,’ ‘‘ The Atonement of Gosta 
Berling,’’ in which Greta Garbo was for once pro. 
duced in the right setting, and other fine silent 
pictures are now forgotten by most people, but 
those films had definite characteristics. They 
began, continued and ended slowly; the solemn 
tragedy, which is the trade mark of their great 
literature, was likewise the trade mark of their 
films. Simplicity of idea, singleness of aim and 
beautiful outdoor settings made their pictures 
distinctive ; lastly, the poetic feeling, with which the 
whole was invested, set their efforts apart from the 
rest of Europe and asunder from America. 

‘“* The Atonement of Gosta Berling ”’ is ten years 
old and since that time I don’t think I have seen a 
Swedish picture. The Academy, however, next 
week will show the first Swedish talking film to be 
seen in this country. The link between ‘“‘ En 
Natt ’? and ‘‘ The Atonement of Gosta Berling ” 
is not only formed by the appearance in both of 
Gerda Lindequist; there is the same beautiful 
photography, the same slow moving tragedy and 
the same simplicity. Finally, and perhaps best of 
all, there is an actress, Ingert Bjuggren, who can 


play a love scene as though it meant something 
to her. 


Slow but Sincere 


The sincerity of this production is in sharp 
contrast to our own and American films and, 
though the treatment will probably prove too slow 
for the general public, the simple line should still 
command enough followers to make the venture 
successful. There are English sub-titles to help 
out the dialogue. 

In direct contrast to this picture is Harold 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ Movie Crazy,’’ which replaces ‘‘ Devil 
and the Deep ”’ at the Carlton. This film con- 
tains as many ingenious devices for raising ready 
laughter as any of his previous ones and is quite 
free from vulgarity. This welcome immunity has 
always given Harold Lloyd’s pictures a place of 
their own, and I hope that the present run will 
extend to Christmas, for there are three sequences 
which should delight adults and children alike. 
His leading lady this time is Constance Cummings 
and he could not have made a better choice. 

There are two general releases which are above 
the average and perhaps the better of the two, 
because it is wholly astonishing, is ‘* Tarzan.” 
Louis Weismuller, the champion swimmer, plays 
the ape-man (looking like an angel); trick photo- 
graphy is employed on unparalleled lines and the 
dialogue is too bad to be true. The other release, 
‘‘ The Doomed Battalion,” contains some lovely 
Alpine scenery. 
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The Saturday Acrostics 


New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 
ed. 
RULES 


Ruies.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (3) Envelopes must be 
marked Acrostic” and addressed to the Acrostic 
EpiTor, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by first post on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 4. 


WHO FANCIES THIS, CRIES POPE, TO TRUTH IS BLIND 
AND TO THE SCHEME BY PROVIDENCE DESIGNED. 

1. To smooth man by a hairy one sold cheap. 

2. Half of what ali should do before they leap. 
Core of a plunge into the briny deep. 

In Old Japan he was a man of note. 

. Inspects with careful eye each doubtful vote. 

. Broad-mouthed, large-eared, this medizeval hound. 
. Curtail what some poor folk to pick are bound. 
Me Noah, farmer turning, freely planted. 

By great ones to reporters often granted. 

. Proclaims that ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in.” 

. Joyous as John when Christmas feasts begin. 


ape 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 38. 
FoR THIS ROME’s SATIRIST OPINES WE MAY 
WITHOUT OFFENCE TO HIGHEST HEAVEN PRAY. 
. Port cosmopolitan of Midland Sea. 
. Inert and slow, not brisk as busy bee. 
. On forest’s pride produced by insect small. 
Behead a fruit whose jelly’s known to all. 
Fair southern land recalling Christmas Day. 
In Burma makes his fellow-man his prey. 
. With human blood besmeared and parents’ tears. 
. The helpless period of our early years. 
From peer his amour you’ll now detach. 
For deeds of wicked daring hard to match. 
. Like ship held captive in the frozen main. 
. Law know I none, though mortals I constrain. 


SOLUTION OF AcROsTiIc No. 3. 
Alexandri A 


S luggis H 
O ak-appl E 
gU av A 
N ata L 
D aecoi 
M oloec 
I nfane Y 
N o Bleman 
D esperad 
I ce-boun OD 
N ecessit = 


1 Paradise Lost, i. 893. 


See Juvenal, Sat. x. 856 :—Orandum est, ut sit mens 
Sana in corpore sano. “‘ You must pray, that you may 
have a sound mind in a sound body. Ask a mind, 
strong, and without the fear of death; Which puts the 
last stage of life among the gifts of Nature; which can 
bear any troubles whatsoever; Knows not to be angry; 
covets nothing; and which thinks The toils of Hercules, 
and his cruel labours, better Than the lasciviousness, and 
luxury, and plumes of Sardanapalus.” (Madan.) 


The winner of Acrostic No. 2 was Mr. G. W. MILLER, 
to whom a book has been sent. 


Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40, 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1, ask us to state 
that the Lytton Report is obtainable from them as 
sole agents in Great Britain for the official publi- 
cations of the League of Nations. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


It is always pleasant to record an improvement in 
the condition of an invalid. After the Promenade 
Concert Season the programes suffered a severe 
relapse, but the crisis is now over and the patient 
shows signs of returning vigour. Next week’s 
contribution to this recovery is once again provided 
by the Music Department. On Oct. 19th at 
8.15 p.m. (National), there is the first Symphony 
Concert of the season. The Orchestra will be 
conducted by Adrian Boult and the concert should 
provide an excellent opening to the Season, which 
lasts until March 29th 1933. Another programme 
which should on no account be missed is the con- 
cert by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham on Oct. 20th at 
8.15 p.m. (Regional). Myra Hess, who performed 
so splendidly in the ‘‘ Proms,’’ will play Mozart’s 
C minor concerto. 


Two other programmes with more doubtful 
possibilities are ‘‘ Sir Christoper Wren ’’ (Oct 18th 
9.15 p.m. Regional, and Oct 20th 8.0 p.m., 
National) and ‘‘A Miscellany’’ (Oct. 2lst 
9.35 p.m. National). The trouble with the first of 
these is that it is likely to be too discursive to hold 
the attention, while the second is frankly aimed at 
the summit of the highest brow. 

There are also two Vaudeville programmes, 
which must at least be better than the ones we 
heard last week. 


ound 
\nwestnen 


A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1,000 
with profits effected by a man aged 30 next 
birthday would give the following results :— 


Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 
present rate of Bonus be continued.. £1,515 : 0: 0 


Total net premiums payable (assuming 
Income tax rebate at 2/6d. Inthe £)...2 879: 6:8 


Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


Oo 
GROSS INTEREST 
a 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition 
Write for a copy of leaflet * 
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C= C. J. HaMILTon 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


Some people are in danger of misreading the 
lesson of the Treasury’s new Bond Issue. That 
investors should greedily snap up an investment 
yielding 2 per cent. may be thought to prove that 
the stocks of liquid capital are superabundant ; that 
the level of interest rates on first class securities 
will long remain at a point round about 3 per cent., 
or even less; that the credit of this country has 
been brought to a pitch at which national economy 
is no longer urgently needed. 


Indeed, it is already being suggested that the 
time has come to placate the elector and to give a 
fillip to trade by restoring the ‘‘ cuts’ in pay and 
dole made by the Government a year ago. 


It may be stated categorically that the Bond 
Issue proves nothing of the kind and that, if our 
economic policy is governed by the sort of deduc- 
tions that certain enthusiasts seem to be ready to 
draw from it, we shall be adding to the rudeness 
of the awakening that is in store. In fact, the 
success of the issue proves no more than that the 
capital which has to be maintained in liquid form 
has been living on starvation diet on account of 
the paucity of bills arising from trade and the 
greatly restricted openings for long term capital 
investment. It is not actually a mark of wealth. 


Two Worlds 

The necessity to insist on this truth is the 
greater because of the apparent inability of so 
many people to grasp the essential facts of our 
economic position. The inability is understand- 
able. The drama of our present economic life is 
a ‘‘ Romance of Two Worlds.”’ The nature of 
the two worlds is in sharp contrast, and our 
economic judgments are apt to be influenced by 
the contemplation of one to the exclusion of the 
other. 


In one of these worlds will be found the great 
industries, shipping, coal, cotton, wool, steel, 
organised and equipped on the assumption that we 
are part of an interdependent system embracing 
all the regions of the earth. For the moment that 
system is paralysed and these industries are in 
dire straits. They are responsible for, perhaps, 
four-fifths of our unemployment. 


In the other world is included all that economic 
activity which is domestic, sheltered, functioning 
in virtue of our internal resources. It is, to a large 
extent, healthy and vigorous. It presents many 
marks of prosperity and of growth. 

The present confusion of our economic thinking 
and our economic policy arises from the existence 
of these two worlds. We are divided on the 
fundamental issue as to whether we should aim at 


reuniting the two worlds as part of a single inte, 
related whole, or concentrate upon the develop, 
ment of a ‘‘ closed system.’’ Meanwhile we hay 
and hesitate, and attempt to follow a middle pa} 
which merely destroys the hope of attaining th 
advantages of either world. 


No better example of this illogicality can fy 
found than that provided by our currency poligy 
on the one hand and our wages policy on the othe, 
They are fundamentally incompatible and mutually 
destructive. If we wish to bring about a reviy) 
of world trade and to obtain our former share ¢ 
it we must return to a policy of large foreig 
capital lending, we must allow the value of th 
pound to fall considerably below its present |evd 
in terms of gold, or, alternatively, we must redug 
money wages by twenty or thirty per cent. Iti 
mere insanity to bottle up our capital, bolster’ y 
exchange and subscribe to the shibboleth tha 
money wages are untouchable. As long as w 
attempt to reconcile such incompatibles we shall 
see our unemployment increase, our share of world 
trade decline, and no available economies in Gov. 
ernment expenditure will serve to adjust the burden 
of taxation to the capacity of the taxpayer. 


And Two Tasks 

If, on the other hand, we take the view that the 
outer world is beyond hope of recovery, that it 
offers no reasonable security for the investment of 
our capital, that economic nationalism has come 
to stay and that it will shut out our goods irrespec 
tive of their quality or price, then we have clearly 
two tasks before us. We must transfer our labour 
as rapidly as possible from that part of our econo 
mic system which is extra-regarding. We should 
in order to mitigate the individual hardship atten. 
dant upon the transfer as it affects the capitalis, 
institute national schemes for the suppression and 
compensation of redundant plant. We should put 
purchasing power in large quantities in the hand 
of consumers, undeterred by fears of inflation. So 
we should expedite the transition and absorb the 
unemployed. Precautions might have to be taken. 
A flight of capital might have to be dealt with, and 
the necessary action would probably have to b 
drastic. But the result is attainable. 


The one delusion that we must not cherish is 
that the standard of life that would be possible for 
ferty-five millions of people in these islands iné 
closed economic system could by any possibility 
be as high as it might be if a properly functioning 
international economic system were once more fe 
stored. It is one of the perversities of popula 
economic thinking that we are, in fact, doing 7% 
good deal to transform our economy into a séh 
sufficient system in the name of protecting th 
standard of life. We are grasping at the shador 
and dropping the bone. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co. , Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901; 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes 
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Sir Ronald Ross 

SIR,—Allow me to thank you for printing, in 
your October Ist issue, those lines on Sir Ronald 
Ross—by A. R. Ubsdell. To one, like myself, who 
has spent all his active life in the service of his 
country in India and Burma, it is appalling to 
think of the apathy and indifference with which his 
life work in combatting malaria is regarded in this 
country. 

I went to India in the beginning of the ’nineties 
and was told the best way to get ‘‘ hardened ”’ 
against mosquitoes was to sleep without a curtain 
and so become immune to their bites, or to imbibe 
so much whisky that they, being abstainers, left 
one alone. 

I used the first remedy, with the result that I 
became filled with malaria and am not rid of it yet. 

May I also take the great liberty of compliment- 
ing you on the new Saturday Review. I say 
“ new’? because as I knew it years since it was 
‘ Free Trade Liberal,’’ and I gave it up pre-war. 
I have recently returned to this island from the 
Pacific Coast and rejoiced to find your ‘‘ new ”’ 
weekly. 

The Saturday Review I remember as a_ small 
boy. My father used to contribute papers to it 
now and then in the ’seventies—and he often sent 
acopy toa very evangelical parson (Robert Aitken) 
in the neighbouring parish in West Cornwall, 
which copy I used to take over, generally on the 


ny. 

1 well remember his once asking Mr. Aitken 
why he wished to read The Saturday as it was so 
at variance with his principles. Aitken’s reply 
was: ‘‘ Ah! I read it because I like to see how 
Satan is sharpening his claws.’’ Of course, I was 
too young (about seven) to know what particular 
denominational question was to the fore at that 
date—1875 or so. Lucius FAGAN 

(Late Major, Indian Mountain Artillery). 

90, Cromwell Rd., Hove. 


Bacon and Shakespeare 

SIR,—The reviewer of Mr. Theobald’s ‘‘ Enter 
Francis Bacon ”’ finds it impossible to believe that 
“the same man could write Bacon’s Essays and 
the serious prose scenes of the plays.’’ There are 
many different styles of prose (serious and comic) 
in the plays, and if the plays had come down to us 
as anonymous quartos it would be difficult for any- 
body to accept the same man as the author of, say. 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost’? and ‘‘ King Lear.” 
Among prose passages which are in Baconian styles 
(for Bacon could adapt his style to the subject- 
Matter with the same felicity as Shakespeare) I 
would point to the ‘‘ Argument”’ prefixed to 
“Lucrece’’ ; the speech of Henry V. (iv.-i.) 
beginning, ‘‘ So if a son, that is by his father sent 
about merchandise” ; also passages from ‘‘Measure 
for Measure ” (iii.-2) and ‘‘ All’s Well ” (iii.-2). 
I have quoted them on pages 24 and 25 of my book 
“ Shakespeare : New Views for Old,”’ in support of 
the contention that ‘“‘there are many prose passages 
in Shakespeare which, when warranted by the 
subject-matter, are so Baconian in style that, with- 


out knowing the source of them, it would be im- 
possible for anybody to say whether they were ex- 
tracted from. the acknowledged works of Bacon or 
from Shakespeare.”’ 

Your reviewer also questions whether ‘“‘ any 
leading actor who knows the Shakespearean drama 
by having played and directed it ever accepted the 
Baconian theory.’’ While not belonging to the 
very limited number of leading actors who play and 
produce Shakespeare, 1 can at least claim twenty- 
five years of acting and producing Shakespeare, 
and have the additional advantage of being almost 
equally familiar with the writings of Francis Bacon. 
I have seen no reason to reject the Baconian theory. 

R. L. 

19, Burghill Road, Sydenham. 


Pulpit English ” 

SIR,—The gentle correction of ‘‘ pulpit Eng- 
lish’? by the B.B.C. will be welcomed as grate- 
fully by those of us who occupy the pulpit as by 
the others in the pew. Our standard of speaking 
is not, perhaps, so low as some of our critics 
allege; but it is certainly lower than it ought to 
be. Wireless listeners know that quite a number 
of Church of England clergymen speak splendid 
English with scarcely a trace of intoning: where 
intoning does exist it is the result of intoning 
prayers. On the other hand, the tendency in our 
Nonconformist churches is to fly to the opposite 
extreme and to adopt a conversational pulpit style 
which is very well done by some, yet does not seem 
to me to be a good thing. While I should not 
like our English tongue to be standardised too 
much and so lose all variation as between North 
and South, Scotch and English, I do think that 
there ought to be a certain dignity about public 
speech. 

The standard is much lower than it will have to be 
now that the talkies have come. At the public 
cinema which we run here in connection with our 
church I have studied the effect of the talkies, and 
it is my belief that in future those who speak on 
the stage or from the pulpit are going to have much 
better listeners. When “‘ the pictures ’’ were silent 
nobody paid any particular attention to correct 
speaking. As time goes on the standard of talkies 
will steadily improve and raise the standard of 
speech among the people. 

(Rev.) THOMAS TIPLADY. 

1, Lambeth Rd., S.E.1. 


THE 
WONDER WATCH 


UNBREAKABLE SHOCK PROOF 
GUARANTEED 


POST 5/- Each FREE 


Cash returned if not satisfied 


THE GEM WATCH CoO., 
180, Cemetery Road, Sheffield 11. 
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The Saturday Review 


Literary 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo- 

sitions also considered for publication. Known or 

unknown writers invited send MSS. Perrer Derek, Lrp., 
Dept. 8.R., 108, a. X Road, London, W.C.2. 


HE. COMING RACE. New Edition of “ an Vivendi,” 


with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 
—s. results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


OVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed 
by experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grate- 


ful Testimonials Lonpon Literary AGEncy, REGENT 
House, Recent Street, W.1. 


Educational 


5, 


Results, 1932, First List. 
F.O.: Fcur places out of five. 
Consular : First, second and five others. 
rat Civil: Second and _ four others. 


Second, third, fourth, fifth and eight others. 


Miscellaneous 


(CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to 

camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in 
charge of staff. For terms write Prrncrpat, 
Beacon Hill School —_— Petersfield. 


TEA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and bose 
leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed 
in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 


rt from Eastern Imports, Lrp., 141, Moorgate, London, 


Sussex Puace, Hype Park, W.2. (Papp. 3352). ° 


P.& O. & BRITISH INDIA 24 

MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

(Under Contract with H.M aay 

Frequent and Regular Sailin 
INDIA, PERSIA 
CHINA JAPAN MAURITIUS, 
AFRICA, 
O. and B.I. Tickets 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient and New Zealan 

~ 


J 
LONDON, MARSEIL LES. etc. MEDITE 
TS 
AST AND SOUTH USTRALIA 
ZEALA ND. etc., 
Shipping Cor Companies. 


Addresses for all er Business, P. & O. 

14, Aa Street, Cit 

P. & O. 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3; 

(P. & O, 122, LEA 

LONDON, E.C.3; B.I. Agents, GRAY, DA ~ 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


EVENSONG 
By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 


Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 


Leontine Sagan’s psychological study of adolescence 
““MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM ” 
Also the Himalayan Exp. film ‘‘ EXCELSIOR.” 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
* BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit to manufac- 
turers, J. J. Freeman & Co., Lrp., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. 
*“ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, the finest combina- 
tion ever discovered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every 
pipeful an indescribable pleasure: 12s. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, 
post extra 


REAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develo 


a beautiful, 
powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, 
Silent Method; infallible cure for stammering and all vocal 
defects.—Free particulars and astounding testimony to 
Pror. Rerp, 541, Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E. 


NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3878) 
Evgs. 8.15 sharp, Mats. Thurs., Sat. at 2.30 (LAST WEEKS) 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


by BERNARD SHAW 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


MSs. Typewritten, 9d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and effi- 


cient service.—T. G. Davies, 20, Rectory Road, Canton, 
Cardiff. 


IETS OF SCHOOLS, Hostels, and similar institutions 
analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics. 
—Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (late 
Student in Institutional Administration at King’s College 
of Household and Social Science, London University), 42 
Heath Drive, Potter’s Bar. 


To Let 


ATTRACTIVE unfurnished flat, self-contained, newly 
decorated, £7 per month. One sitting-room, bed- 
room, bath-room, kitchen. Use of private gardens. Park 
7538 before 10.30 mornings, or write Strr.ine, 21, Royal 
Crescent, Holland Park, London. 


WITZERLAND.—To let for summer. holidays or winter 

sports, furnished peasant’s chalet at Rougemont, 

Vaud, 3,500 ft. altitude. Maid kept.—Apply B. W. Rivuey, 
Talboys, Oxted, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


SUBSCRIPTION - = 
FOREIGN 


15/- a year. 
17/6 a year. 
Communications and cheques to be sent to the 
Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing 


Company, Ltd., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarurpsy 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 

old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sizpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, Sarurpay 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Published by the Proprietors, THE 
London, E.C.4. 
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